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come, the Animal Rescue League of 

Boston has functioned in all respects at 
least as efficiently as in former years. We are 
providing 24-hour emergency service every day 
of the year. The usual beach work in the inter- 
est of stray cats has been continued. The statis- 
tics covering our Branch and Receiving Station 
work speaks for itself. We have done our best to 
assist whenever called upon in national problems. 
In the interest of economy it was decided not to 
send a representative to the American Humane 
Association Convention in San Francisco, until 
we were informed that the various methods in use 
for the putting away of small animals were to be 
considered more fully than ever before; for the 
purpose, if possible, of finding the one best 
method. Something better than electricity may 
some day be discovered, and if and when that day 
comes, the League will adopt it; but we want to 
assure our friends that despite frequent criticism 
on the part of those who do not know, intelligent, 
extensive and honest tests of all approved meth- 
ods were made by Dr. Wesley A. Young, our 
veterinarian, prior to his attendance at the Con- 
vention, which proved to our entire satisfaction 
that we are using the one best method to date. 
Recent correspondence with similar organiza- 
tions, both at home and abroad, indicates that as 
a result of Dr. Young’s attendance at a conven- 
tion much of the prejudice against the use of elec- 
tricity as a humane means of taking animal life 
has been removed. When life must be taken, the 
least we can do is to use the best known method. 
The expense alone deters many organizations 
from adopting it. 


Des serious curtailment of our in- 


PREVENTION RATHER THAN PROSECUTION 


Prevention of cruelty rather than prosecution 
after an inhumane act must continue to be our 


aim. Poverty, greed, passion, and ignorance all 
contribute their share of cruelty to animals, but 
aside from the tortures meted out to our food 
animals, both enroute and in the slaughter pens, 
justified in the minds of many for economic rea- 
sons, plain thoughtlessness ranks highest among 
the contributory causes. This brings us to the 
consideration of the one outstanding thing the 
League should impress more emphatically, the 
need of humane education. Train the boy and 
girl of school age to apply the Golden Rule to 
animals as well as humans. Emphasize to them 
our dependence on the furred and feathered 
things. ‘Teach them the fundamentals of proper 
care and treatment of pets. When you have 
done this, you have gone a long way toward elim- 
inating both ignorance and _ thoughtlessness. 
Lack of funds again prevented us from doing 
much we had hoped to do in this line during the 
last year, but we must, and will, with your sup- 
port, give a good account of our stewardship along 
this line in the year stretching out before us, with 
allits opportunities. Weare planning to use sev- 
eral rooms in the League for a children’s head- 
quarters or centre where they can meet for 
simple lectures, guidance in poster work and other 
matters which will centre their interest on animal 
rights. From this humble beginning, we hope to 
amaze you with the far-reaching effects of sane 
teaching of man’s responsibility for the animal 
creation. 


WORK OF INVESTIGATION EXPANDS 


Our Investigation Department wound up the 
year with a total of 3,286 cases to its credit. Va- 
rious indeed were the types. The horse, believed 
by many as being just about extinct, headed the 
list, and our work involved more than 2,000, of 
which 516 had reached the pitiful stage making 

(Please turn to page 6) 
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Regarding This Magazine 
(): Fourroorep Frrenps goes to our read- 


ers this quarter as a novelty, inasmuch as 

it is enlarged, to contain the Annual Re- 
port of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, and 
is beautified and improved in other respects. In 
essence, it is Just the same as it ever was, how- 
ever, but for reasons of economy, which also may 
point to future journalistic expansion and im- 
provements, the Annual Report has been consoli- 
dated with this issue, and it may hereafter be 
published permanently in this form, if the great 
saving accomplished by the change is found nec- 
essary in the future; for the management of the 
League regards it as one of its most solemn obli- 
gations to conserve every dollar contributed from 
any source to forward our work. 

It is our hope, also, that Our FourFrooTEep 
FRIENDS may be made a still more effective 
agency of education in the cause of animal wel- 
fare. To do this will require greater space and a 
broadened support of this publication. In its 
existence of three decades, Our Fourroorep 
Frienps has proved of indispensable value to our 
work. Founded by the late Mrs. Huntington 
Smith and edited by her literally until the day of 
her death, it is a heritage from her which can be 
most honored by a continuance of the features 
which have made it welcome in the homes of our 
members and friends all over the world. Slight 
typographical changes are made only to add a 
touch of beauty; the traditions it has inherited al- 
ways will be its guide. This is more than a house 
organ; it is a journal which narrates in its suc- 
cessive issues the most practical methods for the 
rescue and care of stray and suffering animals; 
which aims to educate its readers, particularly 
the young, in the importance of proper treatment 
of animals of all kinds, that their lives may be 
made happier and easier. The history of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League is the history of the growth of 
protection of animal life, and where one such or- 


ganization as ours existed when Our FourrooTeD 
Frrenps was established some thirty years ago, 
scores now serve their tender purpose all over the 
land. It is the function of this magazine to 
foster the spirit of kindness which inspires so 
many noble men and women to devote much of 
their lives and money to the cause of animal wel- 
fare, and to point out as well as it can how best 
the energies and money of animal lovers can be 
applied. 

We earnestly request that our friends will keep 
us supplied with stories, poems, narratives of per- 
sonal experience, letters of advice and comment 
and like contributions which will enrich our pages 
and add to the interest and influence of this jour- 
nal. We shall hope to make space for all of them, 
although our contributors must be patient some- 
times. The work of the League is continually 
expanding, and it is our hope that the pages of 
Our Fourrootep Frrenps may keep pace with it. 
We may add that one of the most practical ways 
to help Our Fourrootep Frienps is to join the 
Animal Rescue League, for a life membership at 
$100, an active membership at $5 or an associate 
membership at $1 carries also a subscription to 
the magazine. 


Boston Post's Heroic Dogs 
A eene a friend of animals and especially 


generous to the Animal Rescue League, the 

Boston Post has instituted a plan to mem- 
oralize dogs which have performed acts of hero- 
ism. From December 1, 1932, to June 1, 1933, 
readers of the Post will send in accounts of note- 
worthy deeds by dogs, and ten medals will be 
awarded the animals, one gold and nine silver. 
Anything that will stimulate interest in and love 
for animals is of direct benefit to the community. 
We not only wish the Post campaign success, but 
the Animal Rescue League hereby tenders its full 
facilities to aid the Post in authenticating the 
reports and making the selections. 


Dogs and Municipal Aid 


OG-LOVERS will appreciate the spirit of 
D Mayor J. Fred Manning of Lynn, when 
he proclaims that no man, woman or 

child receiving municipal aid shall be brought 
into court for failure to license a dog. The 
mayor’s law may be a little “off,” for the State, 
not the municipality, requires the licensing of 
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dogs, and he has no legal right to waive it, but his 
heart is in the right place, and we can conceive of 
no police official who will refuse to obey the 
Mayor’s order to give the dogs and their owners 
a chance. 


Licensing of Cats 
Nee attempt will be made to secure 


the enactment in Massachusetts of a law 

for the licensing of cats. Humane soci- 
eties in the past have been slow to come to the 
conclusion that this course is practicable, not that 
cats should not be entitled to equal rights with 
dogs but that sucha law would prove very difficult 
to enforce, and probably would result in the ruth- 
less abandonment of more animals than it would 
protect. However, a licensed dog is “property,” 
in the legal sense, and a cat is not, and the cat- 
owner should be as much entitled to recovery for 
theft or injury, or be as subject to prosecution 
for abandonment, as the owner of adog. We will 
listen with respect to the arguments advanced in 
favor of the proposed law. 


Julian Codman 


Directors of the Animal Rescue League were 
greatly surprised and shocked to learn of the 
death, December 30, 1932, of Julian Codman of 
Boston, one of their number. Always an intense 
lover of animals, Mr. Codman for many years 
had been identified with the activities of the 
League, and shortly after the death of Mrs. Hun- 
tington Smith, January 4, 1929, he was elected 
Chairman of the Board, and for more than a year 
fulfilled the duties of head of the institution. He 
was of the vigorous, progressive type, and during 
his administration several noteworthy changes 
and improvements were brought about. He en- 
larged the kennel space at headquarters, and 
conducted a thorough investigation of the 
League’s method of electrocuting small animals, 
which resulted in the publication of a pamphlet 
which has proved very useful to students of this 
important subject. Mr. Codman also, in con- 
junction with Superintendent Fred C. Farwell 
and Dr. Wesley A. Young, veterinarian of the 
League, instituted several improvements in the 
killing apparatus which guaranteed 100 per cent 
efficiency in the use of this method. 
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Three Good Friends 


Three outstanding friends of the Animal Res- 
cue League have passed away, in the death of 
Miss Emily Johnson of Dedham, Dr. William H. 
Richardson and Mr. Frank H. Beebe of Boston. 
For many years they were regular and generous 
contributors in aid of the work of the League, and 
they never failed, in particular, in their support of 
the Annual Fair, which is one of the larger sources 
of income which sustain that work. Even in 
death they remembered the League, with be- 
quests which materially will augment our income 
from investments. It was part of their hopes 
that in time a suitable memorial to the life and 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Huntington Smith might 
eventuate, and our directors will continue to 
cherish the desire that with the advent of better 
times the dream of years will come true. It is 
such friends as these that will make possible, in 
due time, an expansion of our activities and equip 
us with greater facilities for meeting the demands 
upon us which are increasing steadily as the years 
go by. 


Mary A. Kelly 


One of the oldest, most faithful and most use- 
ful of the employees of the Animal Rescue League 
passed away, in the death of Mrs. Mary A. Kelly, 
which occurred at the Carney Hospital, South 
Boston, November 27, 1932. For twenty-five 
years Mrs. Kelly had been matron at League 
headquarters, living on the premises and ever on 
duty. This signifies a greater service than the 
mere words imply, for a headquarters like ours is 
more dependent upon good internal housekeep- 
ing, to make a favorable impression upon the 
visiting public, than might be realized when it is 
taken for granted that everything will be spic 
and span and in its place. In addition to her 
regular duties, Mrs. Kelly also served with Miss 
Margaret C. Starbuck in the reception of cats 
and in keeping the records of that branch of the 
work, and many a visitor will miss the kindly 
face and the willing service for so many years to 
be expected behind the first receiving desk on the 
kennel floor. Mrs. Kelly was one of several 
pioneers who unselfishly aided Mrs. Huntington 
Smith in the early years of the League, and ina 
quarter of a century the self-sacrificing spirit of 
her service never flagged. 


Annual Report for 1932 


(Continued from page 3) 


humane destruction necessary. Sickness, injury, 
neglect, old age, a number of them having been 
abandoned or turned out to shift for themselves, 
just as the victim in Longfellow’s Bell of Artri, 
were contributory causes of this regrettable 
slaughter. Ninety-seven horses were taken from 
work and either simply rested or given treatment 
and reshod when necessary. Many of these were 
taken from sales stables, farms, and junk carts, 
the latter using, as a general rule, horses that have 
long since seen their best days, and needing more 
than ever before the very things they do not re- 
ceive,—good care, an occasional bran mash, a 
warm blanket, not to mention a decent barn in 
which to dwell. We present brief details of a few 


of our cases, a sort of cross-section of our horse 
activities. 


TOO WEAK TO STAND 


A well founded complaint came to us regard- 
ing the abuse of three horses on a farm in Sud- 
bury. One horse was found suspended in a sling 
under a tree, having been hauled from the barn 
on a stone drag. He was emaciated and scarred 
as a result of struggling to get on his feet while 
down in the stable. Two others with badly 
galled shoulders were working ina plough. The 
first was transferred to the barn, care given 
and follow-up treatment ordered, and the plough 
horses were suspended from labor under proper 
treatment. Both owner and driver were prose- 
cuted in the Framingham Court and convicted 
of cruelty. 

An old offender was prosecuted in Weymouth 
and fined $100 for persisting in working an unfit 
horse, chronically lame, after it had been ordered 
from service. This man was hauling garbage 


when first apprehended, and asked for a week’s 
time in which to treat the horse. We knew the 
case to be incurable but securing his promise not 
to use the horse, we agreed in order that he might 
be satisfied it should finally be put away. ‘Three 
days later, in checking up on the case we found 
him working the animal, and arrested him, plac- 
ing the horse in a neighboring barn until we 
obtained a Court order to destroy it. The follow- 
ing day, during the absence of the owner of this 
barn, the man secured his horse again, and pro- 
ceeded to put it to work a third time. Another 
arrest was made, and a fine of $100 imposed, 
and the horse put out of its misery. 

A horse which, in the good old days, had won 
prizes in the show ring was found stiffened with 
age, hauling a coal cart in South Boston. A five- 
dollar bill secured this horse for us. Had it not 
been for our Old Horse Fund, it would be hard to 
predict the long months of suffering this horse 
would have been compelled to undergo before 
death mercifully released it. 

Two horses, one suffering from chronic lame- 
ness and the other with fistulous withers, were 
found on a farm in Peabody and destroyed. 

We prosecuted a man in Cambridge for using 
an unfit horse in a bakery wagon. Both should- 
ers were badly galled, and even though sound, 
this horse would have been too light for the work 
expected of him. We later found a purchaser for 
this animal, and after the wounds had healed 
under our treatment the animal was put back 
in service under satisfactory conditions. The 
former owner was assisted in the selection of a 
new horse of the proper type, and a later inspec- 
tion found it to be receiving proper care and treat- 
ment. 

A telephone call requesting us to shoot a horse 
in Woburn, suffering from a broken leg, came to 
us. An examination discovered that instead of a 
fracture it was a dislocated stifle joint. We suc- 
ceeded in snapping it back into position, much 
to the delight of the owner, who could ill afford to 
sustain a loss. Within six days after the mishap 
this horse was travelling sound. 

Other animals included in the record were 191 
dogs, 312 cats, 7 goats, 2 donkeys, 84 cows, 
260 calves, 31 sheep, 76 hogs, 3 bulls, 19 rabbits, 
284 head of poultry, 80 birds, 11 ducks, 5 turtles, 
26 fish. Stock yards, abattoirs, farms, piggeries, 
and poultry markets have been regularly and 
frequently visited and poor conditions remedied. 
Investigation of a piggery in Wilmington resulted 
in the destruction of 11 diseased and stunted 
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We compelled this owner to build new 


shoats. 
pens, on a high elevation, and to improve his feed 
and bedding also. 


HOW OUR NEW SLING AND RIGGING WORK 


On the premises of the Riverbank Hotel in 
Cambridge a horse attached to a junk wagon 
dislodged the cover of a coal hole, one hind leg 
sinking to such an extent that great difficulty was 
encountered in rescuing him. Following a few 
days’ rest the animal was little the worse for the 
mishap. 

A hectic two hours were employed in extrica- 
ting a mired horse from the mud alongside the 
East Boston Airport. He was greatly exhausted 
after the rescue but responded to our treatment 
and a couple of days later was completely re- 
covered. 

The foregoing are only two of many instances 
where our new sling and rigging have enabled us 
to save the lives of good horses. 


GREAT FORWARD STEP IN THE STOCKYARDS 


We are glad to report one great forward step 
which we have been advocating for years. At 
the Brighton stockyards overhead sheds have 
been built which partly protect stock during and 
after unloading. One or more of our agents are 
at the stockyards continually. The volume of 
food animals being transported by truck is 
steadily increasing, making it more difficult to 
handle matters. Formerly the work could be 
performed in a routine way, stock trains running 
more or less on an established schedule. We 
insist that all open trucks be equipped with 
canvas covering during bad weather, and that 


the same regulations against over-crowding be 
observed as in railroad transportation. 

Young and immature calves and emaciated 
cows used in the manufacture of bologna consti- 
tute the bulk of the most serious cases in the 
stockyards. Broken bones and other injuries 
sustained during transportation contribute to the 
suffering we end as promptly as possible. We do 
not wish to create the impression that the only 
relief we give is to destroy life. Many cases have 
a happy ending for the owner. For example, a 
cow in Hingham. This animal became firmly 
wedged in a coal chute which had negligently 
been left uncovered. The rescue necessitated a 
lot of labor and the expenditure of plenty of time, 
but no serious injury resulted and the owner was 
profuse in his gratitude for our services. 

We were called upon to destroy three cows that 
were badly injured when the floor of the barn 
collapsed precipitating them a distance of about 
fifteen feet. 


AS TO POULTRY AND DOGS 


Comparatively little attention has been paid 
to the handling of poultry in the retail markets 
until this last year. It may sound like a little 
thing to state that we now insist that purchasers 
of poultry carry them in a more appropriate 
fashion than by their legs, with heads dangling 
downward. Not only does this practice induce 
nausea but it results in bruised and _ strained 
ligaments as well. Over-crowding in crates is 
being dealt with vigorously. All birds injured, 
due to over-crowding or other causes, are 
promptly destroyed. 

Dogs figure largely in the work of our Investi- 
gation Department also. One in Canton broke 
away, dragging a 5-inch chain behind him. This 
became entangled in some shrubbery a long 
distance from home. After he had lain there for 
days, we found him so emaciated, from lack of 
food and drink, that death was apparently only a 
matter of hours. 

Upon complaint of a neighbor, we investigated 
a case of abuse of a dog. Although assured of 
the merits of the complaint, we could not prose- 
cute because of the refusal of the complainant to 
testify. This dog was unlicensed, and as the 
owner would not surrender it, we prosecuted him 
for keeping an unlicensed dog. We secured a 
conviction and the dog was turned over to the 
League. 

A wild dog was reported as running loose in a 
patch of woods in Braintree. After a long and 
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arduous search, most of the time wading in 
water, the animal was sighted. She proved to 
be a mother dog, necessitating a further search 
for the puppies. This whole family had suffered 
long from starvation and exposure. Naturally, 
the wild instincts predominated and the happiest 
solution was a merciful death. Two similar 
cases, involving cats, occurred in Wilmington: 
two mother cats with nine kittens between them, 
in pitifully poor condition, under an old barn, and 
the other in Sharon, a mother with five kittens in 
much the same predicament. 

It is amazing, the frequency with which we 
come across cases where elderly people, alone in 
the world, live under the most sordid conditions 
with a number of cats, usually in one room. Our 
most recent case of this character was that of a 
man 84 years of age, residing in Malden. He was 
poverty-stricken in the extreme, really facing 
eviction from the place he called home. His 
companions, eleven cats, of various sizes and ages, 
had shared his meagre rations. He was recon- 
ciled to the misfortune facing him, including the 
parting with his feline friends, but it was anything 
but pleasant to be the instrument which brought 
about the final result. 

As our statistical records show, we run the 
gamut of all living things, from the horse to fish, 
and those of us on the firing line, in matters per- 
taining to animals, find life anything but mo- 
notonous, since each day brings its quota of cases 
with which we are familiar, spiced always with 
something brand new. 


TURNING TO HORSES AGAIN 


Horse cases have slightly decreased during 
the year, but our Investigation Department, 
under the guidance of Archibald MacDonald, has 
been uniformly busy. While horses are fewer in 
number, a larger majority than ever before re- 
quire the services of the League. According to 
KE. W. Sheets, chairman of the Animal Husbandry 
Division of the Department of Agriculture, the 
demand in New England is “ for a little more at- 
tention to the horse.” Shifting farm power from 
the tractor to horses seems a popular move and 
is of particular interest to us. Many truck 
owners also are again seriously considering horse 
power for short hauls. An Associated Press re- 
port, under date of January 21 cites, as a good 
sign that business is on the up grade, the fact 
that a horse collar plant in Buford, Georgia, is 
running to capacity for the first time over a long 
period. This article goes on to state that 7,800 


horse collars a week are being turned out, chiefly 
for the use of farm animals. The report further 
states that the demand for collars is accompanied 
by a growing need for horse and mule harness, 
and that a force of 1,700 is continuously busy 
making these sets in the factory. 

Our most intensive horse work is done at 
Christmas time. An account of our Christmas 
Dinners for Horses is given elsewhere in this issue, 
but by way of emphasis we want to explain that 
the most important phase of this yearly event is 
the opportunity it gives us to enter all the poorer 
classes of stables, to check up on general condi- 
tions; the sort of feed and bedding used, the neces- 
sary repairs to prevent suffering during the cold 
months, to give wholesome advice to owners 
for the welfare of their animals, to enable us to 
dispose of all horses totally unfit for service, and 
to advise as to the treatment of all stock needing 
care. 


POPULARITY OF OUR CLINIC 


We sometimes wonder if there is another place 
on earth where the deep-seated attachment for 
animals is so consistently shown as in our Clinic. 
The concern depicted on the faces of relatives and 
friends as they pace the corridors of our hospitals, 
during serious illnesses or operations on loved 
ones, is matched many times at League head- 
quarters, while Dr. Young or Dr. Emmerson are 
battling for the life of a pet. A volume could be 
written on this department of our work. An 
honest effort is continually being made to avoid 
infringement upon the practice of private veteri- 
narians and, at the same time, to ensure that no 
animal is denied first class professional care. 
The splendid relations enjoyed with both practic- 
ing veterinarians and the public proves that our 
Clinic is functioning properly in this respect. No 
attempt will be made here to elaborate on the 
Clinic work, but we trust Dr. Young’s report will 
be carefully studied. 


LOST DOGS AND HOMES FOR STRAYS 


_ Dr. Young continues to broadcast every Thurs- 
day at 4.50 p.m. from Station WLOE. Recently, 
immediately following his address on “ Lost dogs 
and their reason for remaining lost,” our tele- 
phone “ went crazy,” to quote the operator, due 
to the deluge of persons who either had lost an 
animal or wanted a new dog or cat. 

Whenever a dog story appears in a newspaper 
and it is stated that a new home will be wanted in 
case the original owner fails to appear, we make 
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one friend and an army of potential enemies— 
the one person who finally secures the dog, versus 
the many who must be disappointed. Often a 
home is offered before we ourselves have had a 
chance to read the article. Disappointment, too, 
is often expressed because we cannot keep a list 
of persons wanting a particular type of dog, filling 
the requests in numerical order. The answer is 
that within a short time we would have lists as 
long as our arm. The person wanting a dog to- 
day often changes his mind tomorrow, or has 
promptly secured an animal to his liking from 
some other source, after making his need known 
to us. In other words, what looks like a list of 
live prospects is changed to the reverse within a 
week. In the writer’s personal experience as 
many as twenty or thirty telephone calls have 
been made before an animal has been placed 
under the list system. 

We want to be obliging and do the best we can 
to keep live prospects in mind, but the responsi- 
bility for keeping in close touch when a dog is 
wanted must rest with the applicant, both on a 
time and expense basis. 


FEW ANIMAL CASES EXACTLY ALIKE 


Our records tell us that 96,141 animals, in- 
volving various species, have been handled dur- 
ing the past year. One might be led to believe 
that we are operating a hugh animal mill, highly 
standardized, and that each animal coming to us 
is started on a routine journey, ending up in 
exactly the same way with little, if any, variation. 

The work of the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton is fundamentally the same in character year 
after year, yet, aside from the sick or injured 
animal that must be picked up and humanely and 
immediately put away, or the healthy lost dog, 
held for its owner, or eventually placed in a new 
home, no two cases are exactly alike. Just about 
the time we have concluded that every type of 
case has been met, something new bobs up de- 
manding special handling and solution. 

May we call attention to a probable bright side 
to the depression we are told we must not empha- 
size in daily contact with our fellow man? Three 
or four years ago the number of dogs and cats 
coming to us reached the maximum, and they 
have been diminishing slightly ever since. It 
seems logical to assume that the matter of ex- 
pense has entered into the matter and that pup- 
pies and kittens which formerly were distributed 
throughout the neighborhood to eke out a more 
or less precarious existence found no takers, and 


reached the League before they, in turn, produced 
new offspring. For the sake of the stray, we 
trust this practice will continue indefinitely. 

We hasten to add that despite financiel difficul- 
ties, most owners have managed to produce the 
price of a license for the loved dog, and in the 
comparatively few instances where the sacrifice 
seemed imminent, especially where a child was 
involved, we managed to give the necessary as- 
sistance. 


ANIMALS IN THE NEWS STORIES 


Comparatively few persons have any real con- 
ception of the extent to which the animal crea- 
tion enters into the everyday life of man. We 
know, in a passive sort of way, that we would en- 
counter rough going without them, but it is only 
in our more thoughtful moods that we appreciate 
the true importance of their presence on earth. 
Our very existence would be jeopardized without 
them, and it is a grave question as to just how 
long we could manage or subsist alone. 

During one week recently we kept a strict ac- 
count of the animals featured in news stories and, 
expecting a revelation though we were, we were 
amazed not only at the wide range of topics 
covered, but by the great variety of animals 
featured as well. Some of the stories were of 
sufficient importance to command front page 
space in our metropolitan dailies. 

Among those written about were dogs, cats, 
horses, mules, cows, sheep, pigs, rabbits, ducks, 
geese, chickens, an owl, two crows, an eagle, a 
penguin, parrots, peacocks, and a great number of 
birds. Wild animals were not omitted, the fol- 
lowing being featured more or less prominently, 
—lions, monkeys of several sorts, deer, a fox, 
leopards, bobcats, antelopes, elephants, buffalos, 
zebras, snakes, sharks, and whales—a veritable 
Noah’s ark, but they were all there, believe it or 
not. 

This may have been a special week, but if you 
will try it out, you will realize anew the important 
place the dumb creatures hold in our individual 
welfare. They serve us, they clothe us and offer 
companionship, they lend themselves to art, lit- 
erature, and music, to delight and entertainment, 
and finally, many of them, after furnishing us 
food and drink during life, make the supreme sac- 
rifice of life itself, that our bodies may be 
nourished. 

The least we can offer them in return is decent 
treatment and protection from abuse and suffer- 
ing by that individual who is so inclined, through 
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the instrumentality of organizations such as our 
own. We have progressed mightily since the day 
when Henry Bergh was held up to public ridicule 
for as much as daring to raise his voice in protest 
against unspeakable cruelties which were com- 
mitted in those days, and still reappear occasion- 
ally, in spite of our best efforts to prevent them. 

Had such a thing as a League of Nations been 
suggested, that man would have been considered 
insane who might have given expression to the 
idea that animal rights be included in the sub- 
jects to be considered at an International Con- 
ference. Yet there actually is an International 
Bureau for the protection of animals and under 
the leadership of its president, Miss Lind-af- 
Hageby, demand has been made that the League 
of Nations include the protection of animals 
in its humanitarian and social activities. It is 
proposed that among the first things to be 
considered will be “appropriate means of en- 
suring to animals during transportation good 
sanitary conditions and _ efficient protection 
against cruelty.” 

Is it too much to hope that such useless and 
heartless exhibitions as bull fights, and kindred 
so-called sports be eventually relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten things, through the dignified 
instrumentality of a World Court? 


CALVES AND THEIR PITIFUL JOURNEYS 


Very careful attention has been given to the 
stockyards throughout the year and our activities 
must be greatly extended in this direction. The 
details of the work of our Investigation Depart- 
ment has been briefly given, but just for the 
purpose of emphasizing the existing cruelties in 
connection with the transportation of our food 
animals, and justifying increasing attention to 
this phase of our work, we will touch briefly on 
the subject of the newly-born calf. Dairymen, in 
general, are not interested in veal production, ex- 
cept as a necessary evil in connection with sup- 
plying dairy products. They want milk, and a 
fresh cow is considered a loss insofar as the 
milk required to sustain each calf is concerned. 
Consequently although the law requires the 
dressed carcass to weigh 3714 pounds as an article 
of food, a calf is shipped at the earliest possible 
moment after birth. 

The supposition is, of course, that baby veal is 
shipped and slaughtered for the value of the hide 
and other by-products, but that does not diminish 
the suffering the little creature endures in transit. 
Consider the suffering incident to its being taken 


immediately from its mother at birth and forced 
to start on a journey of many hours through the 
cold winter night. They arrive at the Brighton 
stockyards and other places throughout the State 
barely able to stand, suffering from hunger and 
cold, to bring as low as thirty-five cents apiece on 
the hoof. Yes, they sold for that last spring, 
and the wonder is that they are required, in this 
day of a higher civilization, to pay such a price in 
suffering for the price of a couple of quarts of 
milk. As Dr. Young wisely pointed out in a 
recent discussion of the calf question, we prevent 
a lingering death by promptly dispatching the 
sick and injured upon arrival at their destination, 
but we are doing little, if anything, to alleviate 
the long hours of suffering en route. We should 
be equipped to supervise at the principal ship- 
ping points, and we recommend this idea for your 
consideration. Lack of men and the means to 
support them is all that stands in the way. 

We have been doing an intensive job at the 
poultry markets but here again is need for more 
extensive work. The suffering of a chicken does 
not appeal to the average person as keenly as 
that of other creatures, but much of the same sort 
of work, having for its purpose prevention of 
cruelty to calves and other livestock, is neces- 
sary in the interest of poultry. 


AMERICAN BULL FIGHTING A REAL MENACE 


Threatened bull fights have bothered us all 
through the year, but due to the energetic activi- 
ties of the American Humane Association in en- 
listing the humane forces from all over the 
country, each and every one has been prohibited. 
Our action in requesting appeals from our official 
family, directed to governors, sheriffs, mayors, 
and other officials in threatened territory, asking 
them to use their influence in keeping the popular 
Spanish sport out of the country has been ques- 
tioned in several instances, and we want to make 
the most of this opportunity to emphasize the 
need for a united front in the matter. We agree, 
of course, that bombarding men in public life 
with letters from all over the country in the 
interest of some cause or other might become a 
vicious practice. There is no State in the Union 
in which we could not find something to urge ¢ 
governor to do if we believed in the barrage 
principle, but we have talked with many men, 
prominent in political life in various sections of 
our country, and they tell us nothing influences 
men in office quite as much as a deluge of letters 
and telegrams from their constituents. 
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This bull fight menace is real. It must not 
gain a foothold in the United States. The of- 
ficials of the American Humane Association are 
at their wits’ end, time after time, as to the best 
way to keep the fights out. They have reason to 
believe in the letter and telegram method, hence 
their frequent appeals to each member organiza- 
tion, in turn, to get in touch with their members 
and friends and urge them to send messages of 
protest. 

It has been suggested it would be a better plan 
to have these appeals go forth from humane or- 
ganizations alone, the assumption being that their 
knowledge is based on a thorough understanding 
of the situation, carrying more weight than ap- 
peals sent by individuals who simply write be- 
cause they have been asked to do so. Each 
organization does that very thing, but it could 
very easily be considered by those receiving such 
a protest, in the light of a duty, nothing more, and 
a more or less routine thing to do, while the 
individual message, multiplied by thousands, rep- 
resents a good cross-section of the entire country. 

We would like to call attention to the article in 
the last issue of the National Humane Review, 
entitled, “Keep the Bullfight Off the Screen.” It 
was planned by the Universal Film Corporation 
to film a bull fight entitled, “Men Without Fear.” 

On November 2nd, Sydney H. Coleman, presi- 
dent of the American Humane Association, sent 
to Mr. Carl Laemmle, Jr., of the Universal Film 
Corporation the following telegram: 


“We are advised that your company is planning to 
produce film featuring bullfighting, a sport that is bloody 
and cruel in the extreme and could not legally be 
undertaken in this country. We trust this report is 
untrue, for we do not believe you care to have your 
company charged with lending its powerful influence to 
popularizing and encouraging so repellent a_ sport. 
Please advise me immediately as to the accuracy of this 
rumor. If true, I feel there will be an outburst of 
protest from one end of the country to the other that 
cannot fail to react harmfully to the whole film indus- 
cry 


Eight days later Mr. Laemmle replied: 


“We are very appreciative of your telegraphic dis- 
patch dated November second. Delay in reply due to 
fact have been away on extended vacation which re- 
gret. It is true we contemplate producing a picture 
temporarily entitled ‘Men Without Fear,’ which story 
depicts the life of a bullfighter from the time he first 
starts into his school activities and right through to the 
time when he becomes a champion of the ring. It is 
more of a character study of the individuals in and 


around the bullfighting sport, and we feel reasonably 
certain that the manner in which we intend to photo- 
graph this picture will not offend the American public.” 


On November 11 President Coleman wrote Mr. 
Laemmle as follows: 


“Thank you very much for your kind telegram. I 
regret that you feel the necessity for producing a film 
such as you have described. The effect throughout the 
United States will be extremely bad and I am sure that 
thousands of people scattered from one end of the 
country to the other will be definitely alienated if the 
film is produced. You will, unwittingly, be advancing 
the interests of promoters who are definitely looking 
forward to the time when bullfighting can be introduced 
in this country with the sanction of the general public. 

“T regret that we cannot view the production of this 
film without alarm. 

“T am taking this opportunity of again urging that 
your plans be changed.” 


No further reply being forthcoming in behalf of 
Universal, The American Humane Association 
mailed an appeal to its more than ten thousand 
members and its (approximately) 550 federated 
societies, inviting them to make vigorous protests 
to Mr. Carl Laemmle and to the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, Inc. 
Within three days the entire mailing of eleven 
thousand letters was on the way and protests by 
the hundred poured into the offices of Universal. 
Hundreds of people went to the trouble of writing 
The American Humane Association stating they 
were glad to join in the protest. 

Whether these protests were responsible for the 
final decision or not, we are glad to say that the 
Universal Film Corporation recalled the company 
which had actually been sent to Mexico for the 
purpose of making a picture. We trust this 
particular article will be widely read and care- 
fully considered. We quote again from an article 
in the December 9 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


“MWILIGHT IN THE PLAZA DE TORES” 


“From Spain comes a dispatch with the information 
that ‘something has gone wrong with the National 
sport’—bullfighting. The season just ended showed a 
total of only 215 performances, compared with 249 in 
1931 and 302 in 1930. 

“A number of explanations for the decline are forth- 
coming from the experts. There’s the economic de- 
pression, of course; there was only one fatality during 
the season, and that ‘insignificant’—an 18-year-old ap- 
prentice; the Socialist Party has waged a strong cam- 
paign against bullfighting; the new agrarian law has 
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broken up many of the great estates where bulls were 
bred for the corrida de toros. 

“Such are the interpretations of the experts. But it 
is in the final paragraph of the dispatch, after the ex- 
perts have done with their pontifications, that there is 
disclosed, at least by implication, what one suspects is 
the simple and gratifying explanation of the whole 
matter. It appears that puzzlement is universal over 
the apathy of the most devoted followers of bullfight- 
ing. The great Chicuelo prepares for the kill with his 
old talent—but the crowd no longer greets the spec- 
tacle with hysteria. Hats and flowers are not tossed 
into the arena with the oldtime enthusiasm nor in such 
volume as of yore. And—perhaps most inexplicable of 
all—the great matadors walk these days through the 
streets of Madrid with not a single youngster trailing 
them in awe and worship. This is the overwhelming 
ignominy. 

“Can it be that bullfighting is on the wane, not be- 
cause of the reasons advanced by the experts, but pre- 
ponderantly because, quite simply, its fans are passing 
beyond its shocking crudities and cruelties?” 


We trust the correct answer to this last ques- 
tion is in the affirmative... Whatever the answer, 
we hope the voice of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, through its members and friends, will be 
mighty, and prove an important factor in keeping 
this horror, and all that pertains to it, from our 
shores. 


ANTI-RODEO LEAGUES BEING FORMED 


We understand that Anti-Rodeo Leagues are 
being organized in one or two of our largest cities, 
to wage war on an extensive scale against such 
exhibitions. This will be unnecessary in Massa- 
chusetts, since the newly formed State Federation 
of animal protective organizations is introducing 
a bill in the present session of the Legislature to 
bring about, if possible, prohibition of such shows. 
To quote from O. O. McIntyre’s column in the 
January 5 issue of the Boston American: 


“Tf exhibitions were merely fancy riding, it is not 
likely protests would avail. But even cowboys admit 
bucking bronchos are usually tweaked into bucking by 
somewhat painful cinch straps. Loosen these straps 
and the snortingest brone becomes docile. Often, too, 
at the rodeo a strangling, bawling little calf in its sud- 
den fall, when roped, suffers a broken leg and some- 
times a neck. Steers have had horns broken, and there 
are other phases to stir animal lovers to action.” 


We agree with Mr. McIntyre, and trust our 
statesmen on Beacon Hill will view the matter in 
the same light. 


BEAUTIFUL PINE RIDGE CEMETERY 


Mr. Edward Prescott, superintendent, deserves 
credit for his efficient management of Pine Ridge. 
We have been informed repeatedly that the ap- 
proach to the cemetery and the cemetery proper 
were never more beautiful than last year. His 
is a quiet, methodical sort of work and we doubt 
if the infinite detail which results in the general 
well-kept appearance of the place is appreciated 
by the casual visitor. There have been many 
burials during the year, and the number of crema- 
tions is on the increase. 

The present barn population consists of six 
horses, one pony, three donkeys, and five dogs. 
The buildings must be painted in the spring and 
the horse section of the cemetery should be fenced 
in and improved generally. Fortunately, this 
can be done at a trifling cost. Visitors reached 
the peak on Memorial Day, but all during the 
summer months Saturday afternoons and Sun- | 
days produced a steady stream of callers, some to 
visit the graves of their pets, many simply at- 
tracted by the beauty of the place, which is well 
known from coast to coast. Our latest acquisi- 
tion is Kitty, a chestnut mare. The newspapers 
gave considerable space to the retirement of 
Kitty, due to the fact that she drew the last cab 
in the City of Boston. The cab itself has been 
placed at the top of the driveway and proves of 
great interest to visitors. 


HOW THE LABRADOR TRIP HELPS THE LEAGUE 


We made a special appeal last spring for funds 
for the purpose of securing an X-ray machine, 
to finance a humane missionary trip to Labrador, 
and to enable us to replenish our literature supply. 
The response was most gratifying, a total of 
$3,660.15 being the result. Dr. Young’s report 
will speak of the X-ray machine. Miss Phillips’ 
trip to Labrador, partly financed by the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, was justified beyond 
our fondest expectations and was extensively 
written about in the last issue of Our Four- 
FOOTED Frrenps. Miss Phillips has prepared an 
illustrated lecture which she gives in costume, 
combining an account of the trip with one on 
the general work of the League. She has reached 
audiences that would have been difficult to in- 
duce to listen to a straight account of our work, 
and time after time she has been told by listeners, 
on the completion of her talk, that they were 
amazed at the scope of the work of our League. 
The public has only to appreciate our work fully 
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to bring us much needed support, and any ac- 
tivities on our part which will secure us a hear- 
ing is well worth while. 

Dr. Charles 8. Curtis, who has supervision of 
the Grenfell work at St. Anthony, headquarters 
of the work all along the coast, visited us recently, 
for the purpose of discussing distemper treatment 
for their dogs, and to secure advice in regard to 
the use of something other than the leg-gripping 
type of steel trap in Labrador. These are just a 
few of the high lights on the results of the Labra- 
dor project, made possible through the generosity 
of our people. In a talk with Sir Wilfred, Dr. 
Hettasch, head of the Moravian mission work 
along the Labrador beyond Sir Wilfred’s terri- 
tory, which is doing a similar piece of work for 
the Eskimos, expressed the hope that we might 
send a humane missionary to them at some future 
date. We have already sent him a goodly supply 
of our humane leaflets. These leaflets, on the 
care of animals, and the stories written by the late 
Mrs. Huntington Smith are still of great help 
educationally. In fact, Miss Frances E. Clarke, 
head of the educational department of the Amer- 


ican Humane Association, tells Miss Phillips that 
no stories that have ever come her way are of 
great help. 


THANKS TO OUR NEWSPAPER FRIENDS 


We would like to express to the newspapers of 
Boston, and of other places in the State, the 
gratitude of the League for their generous pub- 
licity, not only of our doings but of many incidents 
in which animals figure, particularly in the matter 
of rescues. As part of our routine, we supply an 
immense amount of news information to the 
papers, and we can assure them that hardly any 
other class of news finds more appreciative 
readers than that relating to animals. Our mem- 
bers and friends, also, have continued their liberal 
support over a very trying period, and we have 
only to add that were their benefactions withheld 
for even a short time, our activities might be 
seriously curtailed. We are not spending our 
funds foolishly or thoughtlessly. We give you 
this assurance along with our “thank you” for 
your loyalty to the League. 

Rosert F. Sevuar, President. 


Record of Animals for 1932, Exclusive of Martha’s Vineyard 


Horses 2 : 
Dogs Cats and |Cattle| Calves Sheep Poultry Miscel-) Tota] 
Mules Swine | Birds |laneous§ 
Delivered by Ambulance........| 7,916 | 42,706 127 50,749 
Delivered by Owner............ 2,961 6,352 558 9,871 
Investigation Department....... 191 SIZ OP O1GT ane 260 107 375 59 2,004 
97f 
Branches and Receiving Stations: 
Oo SNP ROE ee 312 451 8 1 772 
rertiel a tt Ae 39 33 72 
UU PIERMMIRCIE A CUP iisie foie vs oe ss 1,180 6,717 199 114 8,210 
Northampton Street........... 349 1,774 8 32 22 2,185 
North Bennett Street.......... 39 1,339 6 1,384 
DTIC VO en eta ea ier oO. as 60 744 6 810 
MIO ISCRER iy hal FAR oe ke ss 321 2,484 8 z 2,817. 
Meridian Street, East Boston... . 176 1,347 il 9 Q 1,535 
DV GRESTLATWICH niet kin ts ca ss Doo 797 43 a 30 1,226 
MSE TIE thai oan. Oe eer el cc she Ze 185 598 1p 4 1 31 836 
Lambert Avenue, Roxbury...... 133 1,217 29 1 1,380 
BOUL DOSLON 4 ao ote Ries 8 12 20 
RBLITIEC Me eres is Mg. eee ee 5,853 5,803 116 498 12,270 
20,076 | 72,686 681 91 260 120 1,338 889 96,141 

* Closed after 3 months. 

+ Destroyed. 

t Serious cases, but animals saved; 2,000 additional horse cases of comparatively minor importance not recorded. 

§ Miscellaneous animals include goats, donkeys, rabbits, turtles, fish, rats (chiefly white), and squirrels. 
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Fed 2,130 Horses Christmas Day 
GENTS of the Animal Rescue League fed 
2,130 horses, in Boston and _ vicinity, 
Christmas Day, besides supplying twenty- 
six blankets to individual owners who could not 
afford to buy them. In addition, we took in 
twelve horses during the Christmas season, seven 
of which we saved for a time and kept in comfort 
over the holidays; probably the only square meals 
these luckless creatures had enjoyed for months, 
if not years. To accomplish this busy task we 
used 104 bushels of heavy oats, 1,700 of crushed 
oats, 100 pounds of bran, 100 of cracked corn, 90 
of corn meal and. 90 bushels each of apples and 
‘arrots. The apples and carrots were ground up 
and mixed in with the other feed; and if there is 
a finer Christmas dinner to set before a horse, I do 
not know what it is. 

All this was done up in heavy gummed paper 
bags and then delivered to stables where the 
poorer grade of horses are kept. The trips took 
us, besides through Boston, into Saugus, Lynn, 
Revere, Everett, Malden, Cambridge, Somerville 
and Woburn, as well as some other places in the 


TYPICAL BENEFICIARY OF OUR CHRISTMAS FOR HORSE 


immediate Boston suburbs. We also fed horses 
in the market districts, where Mrs. Huntington 
Smith first applied her idea of a Christmas for 
Horses. On these last-named journeys we went 
through Blue Hill Avenue, Harrison Avenue, Ar- 
lington street in Chelsea and Blackstone and other 
streets in down-town Boston. While serving the 
horses around the markets, we also furnished hot 
coffee and doughnuts to many of the drivers and 
their friends. For the cats which made their 
homes in many of the old stables we visited, we 
passed out a specially prepared feed; and during 
Christmas week we took in several cats and dogs 
which were in such bad condition that we could 
not let them remain. We started eighteen 
years ago at this work, and have been able to 
keep at it every year since, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of many faithful friends, who, I am sure, 
would feel more than ever that they are contribut- 
ing to one of the most worthy of enterprises. 
We do not use these Christmas visits as the basis 
for prosecutions and we call only to help owners 
and their needy animals. 
A. MacDonatp. 
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Not Quite a Fair Criticism 


OME persons have felt constrained to criticize 
S the Rescue League because it has maintained 
a “Christmas for Horses” and not for chil- 
dren or families in need. This is not quite fair. 
The League exists for the especial benefit of ani- 
mals, while other organizations, having nothing 
to do with animals, look out for children and 
families. Nevertheless, relief of families, neces- 
sarily limited, always has been a feature of our 
Christmas for Horses enterprise. At Christmas 
time in 1932, no less than eight families were 
aided, through funds subscribed by workers at the 
League, who preferred to use the money this way 
rather than to make presents to each other. Miss 
Margaret C. Starbuck did the buying; and if our 
critics could read the grateful letters we have re- 
ceived from our needy friends, they would be 
deeply touched. The needs of these families 
were discovered and reported by our agents when 
going about on their routine errands of mercy in 
the rescue of animals. 


Home Needed for M. V. League 
Dyin Animal Rescue League of Martha’s 


Vineyard opened its third season July 1, 
1932, with Dr. James H. O’Brien as veteri- 
narian. He left us September 15th; I remained 
until October 3rd. Continued calls for lost, 
homeless dogs, cats and kittens (some left by 
summer people) were attended by an Island man 
who had proved satisfactory last year. He is tak- 
ing charge of the work this winter, and each 
month I receive a bill for necessary work done. 
We cared for more than 700 animals last season. 
There is no question that the League at the Vine- 
yard has been appreciated and well patronized. 
The total amount of money belonging to the 
Vineyard League is $883.96, most of it in the 
Edgartown National Bank. This, dear friends, 
has to be used for running expenses, rent, “ Vet’s” 
salary, phone service, lighting, etc., and cannot be 
drawn for building purposes. We much need 
quarters for permanency, as changing each year 
is expensive and undesirable. Our rent for four 
months was $500. We hope, trust and pray that 
$6,000 will be advanced to build new quarters, 
with plenty of land for dog kennels, sufficient 
room for clinic, etc. Paying interest on the 
money invested, instead of rent, would be a far 
better proposition and more advantageous to the 
League and assure a permanent location. This 


building would be a good, safe investment for 
some one. Christ is the chief corner stone of our 
League. The vision came from Him and we are 
His agents acting in defence of those little crea- 
tures He loved, and who so much need our 
tender care. “My faith looks up to Thee.” I 
am sure He will sustain and support our efforts 
and work. 

Humane education has been much increased in 
the last three years, especially among the chil- 
dren. Iwas more than pleased last summer when 
Jack, Paul and Betsey Ware of Vineyard Haven, 
together with other little children, gave a pageant 
to help the animals, gotten up wholly by them- 
selves. “It is more blessed to give than receive.” 
It would be hard to tell whose face beamed the 
brightest, theirs or mine. In their gift of $25 was 
what the world so needs today: character build- 
ing, thoughtfulness and unselfish love for the af- 
flicted and helpless. The children of Edgartown 
brought us many injured birds, homeless kittens, 
a nest of young robins (our insect destroyers) 
thrown on the ground by ruthless painters work- 
ing on a house. The children showed more jus- 
ticeand mercy thanthe men. Isn’t this of value? 
Will it not speak in the future the righteousness 
of God’s Kingdom overruling the temporal suf- 
fering, cruelty and greed of the present day? 
Hear my prayer, and let us invest some of that 
which we hold in trust to build a shelter for those 
who cannot plead for themselves! 

Born with a type of divine love for animals, be- 
cause it is a sacrificial love, I give freely, gladly of 
my own strength. No service is too humble for 
metodo forthem. God give me health, strength 
and courage and patience. With Him at the 
helm, I hope to complete my life work for help 
and protection on Martha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket for those I love, and hear my Master say: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant!” 

KATHARINE M. Foor. 


“A Dog Has Died Today” 


“Father, in Thy starry tent 
I kneel—a humble suppliant. 
A dog has died to-day on earth, 
Of little worth, yet very dear, 
Shelter him in Thy arms, 
If only for a little while; 
I fear 
He will be lonely— 
Shield him with Thy smile.” 


FOR JANUARY, 1933 
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Work of the Cape Cod Branch 


REVIEWING our work of the past year, 
[vn its dark and its bright moments, this 
comment of a chance observer shines out by 
way of encouragement: “The Animal Rescue 
League is a blessing to Cape Cod.” We wish 
those persons who consider animal welfare 
work a foible, an indulgence to be curbed during 
hard times, could catch this idea. If they were to 
spend ten minutes each day at our end of the 
telephone wire, would they not, we wonder? 

Mrs. C. speaking: “ Can you help me about my 
dog? Iam just out of hospital and must leave 
this week if able, to join my son out West. What 
can I do with Pete?” 

Mr. E. speaking from D—ville, twenty-five 
miles away: “Please send for a_half-starved 
spaniel which has been shivering around our place 
for three days. Seems to be watching for his 
‘master.’” Our agent goes at once for the lost 
spaniel fifteen miles away, and Mr. E prom- 
ises to keep it in his barn meanwhile for safety. 
The day is bitterly cold. 

We tell Mrs. C., who is unable to send her dog 
to us, that we will send next morning for Pete 
(round trip over fifty miles) and if he proves 
healthy and good-tempered we have a home in 
prospect for him. We wish that a skeptic might 
hear the change in her voice. Could he doubt 
that the solving of this problem is starting her on 
the road to recovery? 

Next comes a call from Mrs. A— in L—-port: 
“What can you do about a splendid young dog 
tied up short all day and night, barking and whin- 
ing week after week till the neighbors are des- 
perate?” Our agent makes a prompt call and 
returns with the dog, the owner, ignorant rather 
than deliberately cruel, consenting after a short 
friendly talk to give him up to us. Before the 
day is over Rex is in a new home where he will be 
not only loved and understood, but free! 

The deserted cat still needs our help. During 
these winter days we have frequent calls from 
kind persons who are feeding hungry strays. It 
is the same old story—thoughtless summer 
visitors who find that the kitten so “cunning” in 
June has grown to be an inconvenience in Sep- 
tember, and leave it behind to fend for itself. 

“Tam on Sea Street, P. ; lam,” Miss H—— 
calls up to say, “feeding six stray cats which took 
refuge under our barn when cold weather set in, 
but I am going away soon.” 

Some of the cats we have caught, and we hope 


in time to catch them all. Even with our humane 
traps, however, this is often a difficult task. 
When caught, the only solution is to put this type 
of stray out of the world. Almost invariably, 
from living on decayed fish and refuse, they have 
become diseased. In any case, they have grown 
so wild that it is impossible to regain their 
confidence. 

Fortunately, there is a brighter side even to the 
cat problem. Formerly, almost every cat, left 
homeless by the death of its owner, was doomed 
to become a stray. Relatives had their own cats; 
they “couldn’t be bothered.” Now we receive a 
call, “My neighbor, Miss G has died and I 
am taking care of her cat till you can call for 
it.” That cat we can place at once, even though 
he is a full grown Maltese, and Mrs. N 
wanted a yellow kitten, but she takes Tobey when 
she hears his story, and because he has known 
only kindness, he proves a blessing in her home. 

In the placing of animals so great a responsi- 
bility is involved that all persons should be ab-— 
solutely frank about the pets they surrender. 
Obviously it is unfair to pass on to another either 
a dog or cat which has bitten somebody or ever 
shown a dangerous symptom. So we urge: Tell 
us the whole story, then we can judge whether 
it is safe to put this animal in a home, or whether 
the only course, fair to the general public, to our 
society and to the creature itself is to put it 
humanely away. 

We have cited only a few cases out of many, 
for our work steadily spreads and increases. 

Total of work at Cape Cod: 

West Harwich: 353 dogs, 797 cats, 43 horses, 
3 sheep, 30 miscellaneous; total, 1,226 ani- 
mals. 

Eastham: 185 dogs, 598 cats, 17 horses, 4 
cattle, 1 sheep, 31 miscellaneous; total, 836 
animals. 

Our two agents, Walter F. Nickerson of East- 
ham and Preston A. Rogers of West Harwich, 
have long distances to cover, so the cost of our 
mileage alone is high. Many who report suffer- 
ing animals to us are unable to pay for our service. 
We hope, however, that all who can help even a 
little to defray our expenses will do so. For the 
rest we must trust that the generous public 
which helped us start our enterprise will still 
stand by. To all who have aided us in any way 
this past year we give grateful thanks. 

We would request all who ask us to call for 
animals to give them shelter whenever possible 
until the arrival of ouragent. This greatly facili- 
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tates our work, saves time and money to the 
society and much suffering to the animal, which 
might otherwise wander away. 

Remember that it might be your dog lost and 
in misery. Or if you are so unfortunate as to 
have no dog, imagine how you yourself would feel 
under like conditions. For indeed these four- 
footed brothers of ours suffer from heat and cold, 
from hunger and thirst, from fear, loneliness and 
pain even as do we ourselves. 

Marcarer Morskr Corrin. 


Our Great Annual Fair 
lis Annual Fair held at the Copley Plaza is 


far more than simply a means of raising 
money although the $6,109.29 net proceeds 


MISS NORMA NIELSEN AND DOVER GRANGER 


of this year’s Fair stands out in most emphatic 
fashion as ample justification for all the labor en- 
tailed in promoting this project, quite aside from 
any and all other benefits. A very large repre- 
sentation of our members knows from yearly visits 
of the beauty and extent of our Fair, and any at- 
tempt to enter into the many details in this article 


would prove largely a rehearsal of something 
already known. But we would like to stimulate 


the curiosity, or whatever it may be, which 
prompts a first visit on the part of our friends and 
patrons, for the Fair provides the setting for 
intimate personal discussion of League affairs 


“PATSY,”” WEARING ONE OF MRS. GEORGE R. 
FARNUM’S TURKISH BLUE BEADS 


it would be difficult to bring about in any other 
manner. 

As mentioned in last year’s report, attendant 
newspaper publicity is worth its weight in gold, 
and all through the year visitations from those 
who give of their time as well as their financial 
support attest, in both a large and small way, the 
true value of the affair. Whether your purchase 
amounted to one or one hundred dollars, and 
whether you gave us one hour of your time or 
“ stood by ” for the entire two days and nights, 
we say “Thank you” friends from the bottom of 
our hearts. 


There are many ways of helping the Animal 
Rescue League. A practical one is to patronize 
our advertisers. 


FOR JANUARY, 1933 
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TO MAKE “ NICKING” ILLEGAL 


Long ago the practice of docking horses’ tails 
was prohibited by law, except as a surgical neces- 
sity, despite the fact that there were rare in- 
stances where there was some semblance of justifi- 
cation for it. In shipping horses alternately 


placed head to tail, eye injury was alleged in some 
instances, due to the switching of the tails. 
Docking was urged also as an aid to sanitation. 
Neither of them were very impressive reasons for 
deliberate, painful disfigurement, yet, either or 
both of them 


was better than the fashion 


2 oa nd ’ # 
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COURTESY CONNECTICUT HUMANE SOCIETY 


of “ nicking,” “ arching,” or “ tail setting,” as it is 
variously termed, practised on show horses. We 
quote from the monthly bulletin published by the 
Connecticut Humane Society. 

“Information regarding the torture and lifelong suf- 
fering inflicted upon the horse by this freakish fad has 
been carefully kept from the public. Few have real- 
ized, when viewing the three and five-gaited horses at 
their favorite show, that the upright tail has been se- 
cured at a tremendous cost; that the tail so mutilated 
is paralyzed and can never be used for the purpose 
intended; that the tail so disfigured has to be kept in 
an iron bustle for a greater part of the time while the 
horse is in the stable; that often the operation upon the 
flexor muscles has to be performed several times before 
the desired effect is secured. These things have been 
carefully guarded as professional secrets that might be 
unsafe if entrusted to the innocent rider. But the 
secret is out and has been out for over three years. It 
takes a long time, however, for some people to sense the 
fact that they are party to a most wicked cruelty by 
continuing to own or ride a horse that has been sub- 
jected to such agony to satisfy a senseless whim.” 


Many of our leading show horse people oppose 
the practice and we do not look for insurmount- 


able opposition to the bill being presented in the 
Legislature by Mrs. W. Palmer Jones, of Melrose, 
sponsored by the humane forces of the State, hay- 
ing for its purpose the elimination of this practice. 
(Since the foregoing was written, we learn that 
the bill went over for a year, on the understanding 
that officials of the American Horse Show Asso- 
ciation would adopt a rule eliminating nicked 
horses from their events. This would be opera- 
tive in forty-eight states instead of only one.) 


By the Annual Meeting 

T THE annual meeting of the League for 
A 1933, Frederick J. Bradlee, for many years 
+ -&. Treasurer of the League, resigned that 
position and Bentley W. Warren, Jr., was elected 
in his place. The unselfish devotion of Mr. Brad- 
lee to the welfare of the League cannot be too 
gratefully acknowledged. All the officials of the 
League were re-elected. 

A silver medal was awarded to Mitzi, a little 
Spitz dog belonging to Mrs. Josephine Di Pisa, — 
living at 5 Harrison Park, Dorchester, who 
aroused members of her own household by bark- 
ing early one morning when she smelled smoke 
from a burning house next door. The family 
rushed into the burning home and aroused the 
occupants, thus saving a possible tragedy. 


We Need Animal Books 
ap HE Animal Rescue League of Boston is tak- 


ing a tremendously progressive step for 1933 

in opening, at its headquarters, a room es- 
pecially devoted to humane education and the 
entertainment of children along that line. Spe- 
cial features every Saturday afternoon, under the 
direction of Miss B. Maude Phillips, Director of 
Humane Education and one of the League staff, 
will be presented. We hope to have a projector 
for the showing of motion pictures. We are very 
desirous of establishing a library which may be 
consulted any day of the week. We are starting 
with a fine collection of books but want many 
more, and to this end we suggest that gifts of 
books relating to animals of all kinds will be very 
welcome. 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston will be 
represented at the annual convention of the 
American Humane Association in Hartford, Ct., 
October 10-12, 1933. These conventions are of 
inestimable value in animal welfare work and it 
is only a question of time when Boston will be 
selected as the meeting place. 
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The Blanchard Ambulance 


HE practical utility of Our FourrooTep 
FRIENDS is well illustrated by a pretty in- 
cident which has resulted in the beginning 
of our acquirement of a much-needed fleet of 
trucks—the indispensable covered ambulances in 
which small animals are transported to headquar- 
ters, there to find new homes or to be disposed of 
mercifully. In the October number, President 
Sellar, discussing a recent peculiar gift of money 
to the Royal S. P. C. A. of London, appended the 
following remarks: “A more modest gift would 
make it possible to replace our present fleet of 
trucks with new ones. All our cars are well over 
two years old; in fact two of them were purchased 
three years ago. They cover many miles daily 
over rough roads, and the upkeep and repair bills 
are mounting daily. Only $5,000 would enable 
us to make much needed replacements.” 

This item fell under the eye of Mrs. Harriet 
Blanchard Crossman of Hampton Falls, N. H., 
and shortly after the League was the recipient, 
from Mr. Howard A. and Mrs. Crossman, of a 
check for $1,000, to be devoted to the purchase 


OUR LATEST AMBULANCE. GIFT OF MR. AND MRS. HOWARD A. CROSSMAN 


es a 2 2% 


of new equipment. The new truck has been 
bought, and goes into service bearing the legend, 
“The Blanchard Truck,’ so named in honor of 
Mrs. Crossman, whose maiden name was Blan- 
chard. As for the last nine years, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crossman are spending the winter in Honolulu, 
and the thanks of our whole organization, to say 
nothing of the unconscious gratitude of thousands 
of stray and homeless animals, goes with them. 


THE CROSSMANS AT HOME 


FOR JANUARY, 1933 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Cases treated in the last quarter of 1932...... 2.989 
Owners advised by telephone................ 1,384 
COMPARATIVE FIGURES 

1931 1932 
Cases treated in the Clinic........ 11,010 12,270 


Owners advised by telephone...... 


16,852 18,478 


to 18,478 patients. This is practically 
twice the number when I first came to the 
The supporters 


Des the past year we have ministered 


Clinic, nearly eight years ago. 


of the Animal Rescue League by their contribu- 
tions have enabled us to develop our Clinic from 


PROPER WAY TO HOLD A CAT WHEN GIVING 
MEDICINE 


year to year so that at present we are able to pro- 
vide clinical service to our fourfooted friends that 
will compare very favorably with the clinical 
service rendered humans. Each new piece of 
apparatus, whether it be an electric sterilizer for 
instruments, microscope, centrifuge, special in- 
struments, anaesthetics, gas machine, fluoroscope, 
or X-ray, enables us to afford better relief to the 
sick and injured animals. 


WE COOPERATE WITH PRIVATE PRACTITIONERS 


Bear in mind that the corner stone of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League is animal relief. Our Clinic 
is a very essential part of this relief program. 
However, we do not want our Clinic to interfere 


with the legitimate practice of any private veteri- 
narian. In fact, we want to aid these individuals 
to minister more efficiently to their own patients. 
In keeping with this idea, the following letter was 
sent to the licensed veterinarians in Massachu- 
setts: 


“Tt is with the greatest pleasure that we offer 
you the use of our X-ray and fluoroscopic equip- 
ment at cost. 


“The Animal Rescue League of Boston is primarily 
interested in the relief of suffering of all animals. We 
feel that an X-ray and Fluoroscope are too expensive 
and too valuable to animal relief to confine them only 
to our Clinic patients. Therefore, in the interest of our 
fourfooted friends, the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton extends a cordial invitation to all licensed veteri- 
narians to bring any of their patients to the League 
headquarters, 51 Carver Street, Boston, during Clinic 
hours—9.30 a.m. to 5 P.M. on week days other than 
holidays-——where we will do fluoroscopic examinations 
or take and develop X-ray pictures at cost. There will 
be no charge for true charity patients you may bring or 
send to us.” 


THE NATURAL FOOD OF YOUR DOG 


There are two things that we are called upon to 
discuss many times each day. First, what shall I 
feed my dog or cat? Second, I was told by So- 
and-So to give my dog worm pills. 

Now in regard to feeding. The Animal Rescue 
League publishes leaflets on care, feeding, and 
housing of dogs and cats, and will be only too 
glad to advise as to care and feeding of any beast, 
bird, or animal. The general public has been led 
astray so many times, especially about the feed- 
ing of dogs, that I must say here and now that 
your dog is a carnivore, created by nature to eat 
raw flesh. Beef is the most suitable meat avail- 
able in an average home. No clean food causes 
worms, and raw beef seldom is concerned with 
the transmission of parasitic eggs. It is the one 
substantial food for your dog or my dog, and his 
general diet should be built around it. 


WITH REFERENCE TO WORMING 


With reference to worming, the dog magazines 
and papers, particularly those dealing with ani- 
mals, are well filled with advertisements of all 
sorts of dog and animal remedies and with de- 
scriptions of diseases. Worms seem to be the 
outstanding condition mentioned, and all of the 
treatments seem to hinge around these parasites, 
with the result that about the first thing done is 
that the owner of the dog buys a package of some 
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kind of worm medicine, which he administers 
sometimes in accordance with directions, some- 
times according to his own ideas, or even without 
thought, with the result that the dog is made very 
ill. He was already out of condition, possibly 
sick from some other specific condition, and the 
intensity of the action of the worm medicines 
given was so great that of course the little fellow 
was nearly dead when he reached our Clinic or 
some animal doctor. We see these patients daily 
and sometimes hourly. 

I ask all of my readers to please use just com- 
mon sense in treating their pets. Do not give 
any medicine, even a laxative, unless there is 
definite knowledge of its need. When the animal 
is sick, go to a reputable veterinarian for advice 
and treatment if necessary. If you could stand 
in our Clinic for a few days and see the scores of 
animals brought to us in deplorable condition, 
due wholly to the fact that the persons charged 
with the care and comfort of those animals either 
did not feed them properly or administered all 
sorts of medicines when it was unnecessary and 
inadvisable, you would understand what I mean. 

Once again may I impress upon you the neces- 
sity for using common sense in looking upon your 
animal. He does not need to be medicated at 
certain definite intervals throughout his life, and 
neither do you. When some condition does exist, 
get advice and treatment promptly. Delay 
means increased suffering and retarded recovery 
for the individual. Fractures, deliveries, distem- 
per, etc., seem to be the leaders in the field of 
neglect. 


WHERE TO BUY A DOG 


Where to buy a dog. I mention this under the 
Clinic report because the Clinic is the place where 
many recently purchased dogs arrive. Why? 
Because they were sick when they were bought. 
If you go to buy a dog, or a cat for that matter, 
buy from some reputable concern and buy sub- 
ject to a physical examination by your own veteri- 
narian. I would much rather make 100 physical 
examinations on well dogs for prospective pur- 
chasers than to try to cure some poor, rickety, 
mangy, underfed little waif that has been cast off 
on a purchaser by some unscrupulous vendor of 
dogs. The hole-in-the-wall kennel and the road- 
side dog stand seem to be the worst offenders. 
Females are sold for males, mongrels are sold for 
pure-breds, even dogs of one breed are sold as 
members of another breed; and, of course, there is 
a continuous string of sick dogs being sold as well. 


I call to mind a number of places that are con- 
tinual offenders along this line. There exist no 
cruelty statutes by which we can prosecute these 
misrepresenting dog dealers. It is a matter of 
civil action between the purchaser and the seller. 
You have little or no chance of civil action after 
you have kept the dog a few days, because it is a 
perfectly simple matter for the defense to main- 
tain that the dog was well at the time of sale and 
that his illness developed thereafter, and it is 
practically impossible to prove otherwise, even 
though we know it to be a fact. 


LEGISLATION AGAINST FAKERS NEEDED 


You may ask, “What is the answer to this 
problem?” First, do not have anything to do 
with unscrupulous fly-by-night dog dealers. Use 
some common sense of your own in examining the 
dog you propose to buy, see if he is well and the 
kind of a dog that the seller claims him to be, and, 
as before mentioned, take him to your veteri- 
narian for an examination before full payment is 
made. However, the most important thing is to 
get back of legislative projects intended to blot 
out the class of animal dealers that would stoop 
so low as to sell the unsuspecting child or adult a 
sick female puppy of one breed for a highly pedi- 
greed champion of another. We need some regu- 
lative legislation in regard to animal pet shops 
and some very drastic regulations in regard to 
proprietary animal medicines. May we have 
your support, yea, your initiative, on such 
measures? 


Humane Trap Contest 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston has been made 
a station for the exhibition of humane traps, for the 
best of which the American Humane Association is 
offermg for 1933 prizes aggregating $500.00. Three 
types of traps enter into the contest; one for taking 
animals alive and unhurt, the regular leg-gripping trap 
which holds without injury, and a trap of the killing 
type. We already have at headquarters, and will ex- 
hibit in our humane educational reading room, samples 
of traps already submitted; and persons desiring to en- 
ter the contest may bring their sample traps to us, 
when they will be listed, and Dr. Young will see that 
they are viewed and judged by the proper officials of 
the American Humane Association. This trap con- 
test is only a small part of the work of our wild life 
department, which has for its ultimate goal the same 
care and protection for the birds and beasts of field 
and forest that is accorded domestic animals. 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE, DOG-LOVER 


By WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM 


ALVIN COOLIDGE deeply loved animals, 
particularly dogs. As with some other per- 
sons of habitual silence and repression, his 

heart went out to his dumb companions; and the 
gracious Mrs. Coolidge shared his affection for 
them. I am telling the readers of Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS a few anecdotes of my own ex- 
perience with the late President, his dogs and 
mine, which illustrate his fondness for animals, 
and may not be without interest and use as an 
example to others. 

Warren G. Harding, whom Mr. Coolidge suc- 
ceeded, was a dog-lover also, and his famous 
Laddie Boy, a fine Airedale, was ever about the 
President’s legs and those of his visitors when Mr. 
Harding occupied the White House. Upon the 
death of President Harding, Laddie Boy was 
given to Harry L. Barker, one of the Secret Serv- 


CALVIN COOLIDGE RENEWS ACQUAINTANCE WITH ‘REX” 


dimers 


ice men assigned to the White House, and he died 
only a year or two ago in the West Newton home 
of Mr. Barker, who had been transferred to 
Massachusetts as chief of the Secret Service divi- 
sion here, with headquarters in Boston. I re- 
member particularly, during the Harding régime, 
the Gridiron Club of Washington staged a signifi- 
cant little act at one of its dinners. President 
Harding was a guest; and the club introduced 
“the only true friend of the President,’ where- 
upon, tugging at the leash with which Jackson, 
his colored caretaker was trying to hold him, Lad- 
die Boy rushed on the scene, and greeted his mas- 
ter with dizzying tail-wags across the tables. 
The Coolidges always had dogs in the White 
House, the most beautiful, perhaps, the pure 
white Collie, Rob Roy, now dead. The dog de- 
picted with Mrs. Coolidge since then is a Chow; a 
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breed of singular reticence and_ exclusive- 
ness, of which I am very fond. In fact, it is the 
memory of my noble dog, Rex (a Washington 
stray), now buried in Pine Ridge Cemetery at 
Dedham, that prompts me to narrate one or two 
incidents of his experience with Mr. Coolidge. 

When the Coolidges were at White Court, 
Swampscott, in the summer of 1925, the President 
invited me to call upon him, evidently for the pur- 
pose of a general discussion, as I had just com- 
pleted seventeen years of service as Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Evening Transcript. 
The President received his callers in a long room 
with a bay-window looking out upon the lawn in 
the rear. We conversed for perhaps an hour, Mr. 
Coolidge doing most of the talking, as always was 
his habit with me. Then, turning and glancing 
out of the window, he espied my car, with mag- 
nificent old Rex hanging comfortably in the win- 
dow, with his paws out. 

“T want to see that dog,” he said quickly. We 
then went out, and the President began to stroke 
Rex who, unlike most Chows, welcomed attention 
from every human being. My little four-months- 
old Pomeranian, in back of Rex, set up the cus- 
tomary yelping of that intelligent but noisy breed, 
causing the President to step back a moment, 
while I felt constrained to remark that my dogs, 
unfortunately, did not know a President from a 
plumber. He chuckled, and began to include the 
puppy in the petting. 

“What kind of a dog is Rex?” I inquired; for 
he was not of the reddish type, with the chunky 
muzzle. He was lighter in shade—perhaps it 
might be called “auburn’”’—his tongue was merely 
streaked with black, instead of being all of that 
color, and his face was one of such gentle beauty 
that everyone remarked it—a neighbor once 
said: “I always feel like lifting my hat when I 
meet that dog on the street.” 

“He is an English Chow,” pronounced the 
President. I leave it to the experts to elaborate 
on English Chows, and tell whether Mr. Coolidge 
was right in his identification, as I never pursued 
the subject farther. 

The November after Mr. Coolidge left the 
White House he and Frank W. Stearns, whose ro- 
mantic sponsorship of the later Coolidge career 
is one of the most moving stories in political his- 
tory, were hosts to a small party of newspaper 
friends at a breakfast in the Algonquin Club. 
After the party broke up and the usual photo- 
graphs of the group had been taken, I was stand- 
ing beside Mr. Coolidge at the entrance. 


“Old Rex is down the street only a rod or two, 
Mr. President,” I said. “Would you like to re- 
new acquaintance with him?” 

“T certainly would,” he replied. We walked 
down Commonwealth Avenue a few steps to 
where the two dogs and my wife were awaiting 
me in my car; Rex looming up as usual behind the 
front window and the little scamp snuggled in 
beside him. Mr. Coolidge took a bunch of keys 
from his pocket and jiggled them, to attract the 
attention of the dog, then stepped to the window 
and paid his respects to the two animals; Rex re- 
ceiving his caresses with the friendly dignity 
which was his habitual manner, the Pomeranian 
making a few snappy remarks as in his puppy- 
hood, when he first was visited by a President of 
the United States. It is this seene—or part of it, 
for none of us noticed that the photograph was 
being taken—which appears in the picture repro- 
duced by Our Fourroorep Frienps in connection 
with this article. Needless to say, it is one of my 
most prized possessions.* 

Adverting to the lamented sudden death of 
Mr. Coolidge, Iam tempted to narrate an unpub- 
lished incident which was recalled to my mind 
with striking force when the news of the tragedy 
reached me. In 1924, President Coolidge sent 
word for me to call at the White House at 8 o’clock 
that evening. The President received me in the 
famous Lincoln study on the second floor of the 
main building, used by all Presidents for their pri- 
vate work. He opened a drawer in his desk, ex- 
tracted a box of cigars, which he passed over, put 
his feet on the open drawer, lighted up and then, 
true to form, remained perfectly still and silent 
for at least ten minutes—it is not etiquette to ad- 
dress a ruler, even in this democratic country, 
until he speaks first. Finally he broke the si- 
lence; and then followed an unforgettable talk 
for more than an hour, during which, as in the 
days when he was Vice-President, I was given 
hardly a chance even to say a word or ask a ques- 
tion; for Mr. Coolidge was a monologist among 
persons he knew well and trusted. During the 
talk Rob Roy several times trotted in and out, 
receiving a pat on the head from us both. 

When I left, the President accompanied me to 
the elevator, in which sat serenely on the cushion 
the celebrated black cat whose unholy escapades 
had so scandalized Washington only a few days 
before. 

“Yes, that’s the one,” he replied smilingly. 


* T am indebted to the photographer of the Boston Amer- 
ican for my copy. 


FOR JANUARY, 1933 
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MRS. RUTH GRATTAN WITH “GYP,” IN CHARGE O 
ANTIQUES AT THE FAIR 


F 
In the Field of Humane Education 
[sce heaviest distribution of our literature 


occurs during Humane Week every year. 

During that period the past year we distrib- 
uted 74,661 leaflets, in addition to 1,000 humane 
posters. These posters depicted a young lad ex- 
tending a cup of cold water to a thirsty dog. 
This was commented upon very favorably from 
many quarters, and they were distributed in 250 
schools, police and fire stations throughout Bos- 
ton, Malden, Everett, Medford, Cambridge and 
Arlington. 

For this year’s distribution the American Hu- 
mane Association has had a poster prepared by 
Morgan Dennis, showing a young boy finding his 
lost dog. The colors are beautiful and, we feel, 
would be appreciated by all who are interested. 
Tn addition to the above, 12,000 leaflets were given 
out from our headquarters, and 8,000 were taken 
to Labrador for distribution by Miss Phillips on 
her now famous expedition. During Humane 
Week several broadcasts were made. 


How Humane Education Is Spread 
|: NUMERABLE stories may be told of how 


education in kindness to animals is spread 
and seeps through a community. One of the 
prettiest comes from Chelsea, where Morris Izen 
is secretary of a Kindness Club, and writes us to 
send him 500 copies of Our FourrooTep FRrEnps, 
with bill. We could not send quite that many, 
but we did the best we could; and we know that 
these little messengers will do a fine work among 
the boys composing the club and their friends. 
In another case, Dr. M. H. Rioch of Roxbury, 
formerly a medical missionary in India, heartsick 
over the abuse of animals he witnessed in that 
country, requests a package of our stories and 
pamphlets, which he will send on to India to be 
distributed among natives who understand Eng- 
lish and in the village mission schools. Of course 
he got them, and we will send more from time to 
time. It is for causes like these that we bespeak 
the generosity of our friends, for “Behold how: 
great a matter a little fire kindleth.” We take 
this opportunity, also, to tell of little Mary Stew- 
art of Washington, D. C., who every Christmas, 
out of her hoarded savings, sends us money for 
animal relief work. She requests that this year 
one dollar be allotted for an annual membership 
for “Bo,” her Boston bull terrier, “and quite the 
most important member of the family.” 


Mrs. Smith’s Stories in Braille 


UTHORITIES upon humane education have 
A said that nothing is more effective in their 
work than the use of the animal stories of 
the late Mrs. Huntington Smith, so long one of the 
features of Our Fourrootep Frienps. These 
have not, however, been available to a certain 
large class of readers, and Mrs. Anna May Pea- 
body of Yonkers, N. Y., is now having them put 
into Braille, the reading text of the blind. Mrs. 
Peabody, formerly of Cambridge, Mass., is a 
sister-in-law of Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., 
Pastor Emeritus of the Bulfinch Place Church, 
and while living here was very active in church 
affairs. She is an ardent humanitarian, wherever 
she is, as this generous action proves. 


Mrs. Smith’s Stories Go to Japan 
E HAVE just received word from our 
good friend, Anna May Peabody, asking 
if we would be willing to send a set of Mrs. 


Smith’s story leaflets to Japan. She writes: 
“My niece has planned to do some S. P. C. A. 
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work there, and that is why I asked you if these 
stories had been translated in Japanese. She can 
perhaps get them translated into Japanese out 
there, but at any rate a good use can be made of 
them with the many English and Americans that 
are in contact with the work. Her address is 
Mrs. Richard Arnold May, Osaka, Japan.” Nat- 
urally several sets of our stories were immediately 
started on their mission of good. 


For Heroism in Rescuing a Canary 


T THE Board of Directors’ monthly meeting, 
aN held on November 15, 1932, Miss Char- 
lotte Fisher of Everett was awarded one of 
our Alice N. Lincoln silver medals for heroism in 
rescuing a pet canary, a gift to her mother on 
Mother’s Day, from their burning home. Con- 
siderable newspaper publicity was given to the act 
at the time, and a quiet investigation on the part 
of the League proved that Miss Fisher’s act was 
worthy of this recognition on our part. 


From Our Young Friends 


The editor of Our Fourroorep Frienps is con- 
tinually in receipt of letters from our younger 
members and friends, of which he publishes as 
many as space permits. Here area few: 


YOU ARE THE KIND WE WANT 


We are Vermonters, but Vermont has no society for 
prevention of cruelty to animals. Could my brother 
Jimmy, Billy Taylor, our friend, and I join your so- 
ciety? We each have horses of our own and take the 
best care of them that we know how. We are keeping 
people from hunting in my grandfather’s woods, which 
is a State game refuge, by mounting guard after school. 
I have had the blinders cut off my bridle and don’t use 
a check rein. When we ride we go as carefully as we 
can. We hope when we grow up to form a society in 
Vermont. 

Nancy FLAnpers. 

Smiley Manse, Springfield, Vt., October 5, 1932. 


NANCY WRITES AGAIN 


My horse, Pennyfeather, was being trained to the 
sleigh, when we had snow, by Billy’s Uncle. He had 
‘to use a check rein while she was being trained be- 
cause she would back otherwise. I had proof of that 
because once the check rein broke and Pennyfeather 
kicked the shafts and a part of the pung to pieces. It 
took him a week to repair it. He says as soon as it is 
safe he will take the check rein off. She has no 
blinders. The Russian lady who put flapping blinders 
on her horse has repaired them without our having to 
say anything about it. The birds flocked to our feed- 
ing stands when there was snow, but now there are not 


quite so many. Whenever we see a horse, Jimmy sees 
how heavy its load is, Billy sees whether it has a check 
rein and blinders or not, and I see how fat and well 
groomed it is. In that way we can give the horse a 
thorough examination at a glance. I have just been 
visiting a friend in Newark and it is about the first 
time I have ever been to a large city. I rode a horse 
there whose mane and fetlocks were trimmed. I tried 
to make Pennyfeather look like him. She now looks 
the worst I have ever seen her, but it is impossible to 
make a beautiful horse like her look ugly. I am start- 
ing to carry a notebook around with me, in which I 
write about all the poorly treated animals I see or hear 
about. Billy found out that a dog. we all know isn’t 
fed by the man who owns him, so the boy who lives 
next door feeds him. If you should be too busy to 
answer this letter, don’t bother. I just like to write 
now and then to tell you what I’m doing. 
Nancy FrLanpers. 
Smiley Manse, Springfield, Vt., January 6, 1933. 


WE ARE ORGANIZING CHILDREN’S CLUBS 


I am writing this letter in behalf of my little daugh- 
ter. She is nine years old and is very kind to dumb 
animals. All little kittens she finds, she washes them, 
feeds them hot milk, and then when they are well again 
we find a nice home for them. Everybody admires 
both my daughter and my son for their splendid work. 
She found a little kitten that some garage people had 
moved away and left. We cleaned and fed the kitten 
and gave it away to a kind neighbor. My daughter 
would like to know if there is a dumb animal club, as 
she is willing to pay a donation toward this club. . She 
and my son would like to join. We have two dogs and 
we all love dumb animals very much. 

Mrs. Mary Prererson. 

Cambridge, Mass., August 3, 1932. 


WE HAVE SENT YOU ONE 


I would like to have one of the posters that Dr. 
Young told us about of the little boy and dog. We 
have acat. Thank you. 

JAMES GODDARD. 

Melrose, Mass., July 7, 1932. 


WE WILL WATCH OUT 


I am very fond of dogs, especially these three, Collie, 
Toy Terrier and West Highland white terriers. 
Kindly let me know if I can get one of these three dogs 
through the League. 

ANITA SHENBERG. 

Roxbury, Mass., June 5, 1932. 


MOST DOGS BARK, STANLEY 


It would be very appreciated if you would notify me 
in case you have a collie, Boston terrier or German 
police dog that don’t bark or bite. My address is, 

STANLEY GOLDMAN. 

Everett, Mass., June 12, 1932. 


FOR JANUARY, 1933 
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Does the Wireless Confuse Birds? 


\ ‘ ] HAT is this mysterious sense of direction, 
sometimes called the sixth sense, pos- 
sessed by many animals, particularly 
birds? What is it that enables the homing pigeon 
to circle a few times in the air, miles and miles 
from home, then unerringly strike out and set a 
true course to his loft? The same something— 
we call it instinct for want of a better name— 
enables the Columbia River salmon to migrate 
to distant waters during its lifetime, surely to 
return unerringly, if its life is spared, to its port 
of origin to spawn, then to die. The Bureau of 
Fisheries or other government agency has con- 
ducted tests and studies over a long period of 
years proving this is true. A theory has been 
advanced that it may be an electrical sense of 
direction. Certain fish which stray to far distant 
places, it is said, are provided with fine tubes or 
glands in their skin which are presumed to consti- 
tute a direction finder, tuned in, as it were, on the 
home station. The theory that electrical im- 
pulse may play a part in bringing these creatures 
into port is borne out by the heavy losses, we 
understand, homing pigeon fanciers have sus- 
tained since the advent of wireless telegraphy, as 
compared with former years. Do the thousands 
of wave lengths now utilized confuse and con- 
found the birds? It is given as fact that the 
<iffel Tower in Paris has been deserted by pigeons 
and other migratory birds generally since the 
powerful wireless station was established there. 
We regret we are unable to refer the reader to 
the several articles we have read at different 
times on this subject, for to us it is intensely in- 
teresting that while we humans in our travels 
must consult compasses, maps, signposts or 
policemen to “ get there,” the humble folk may 
tune in at will on some mysterious force and “ be 
on their way.” 


Dovekies Visit the League 


HE following is taken from the January 2 

issue of Time, headed “Death Flight”: 

“ High over Quebec there soared last week, for 

the first time in many years, great flocks of fat, black and 
white sea birds, flying toward the St. Lawrence River 
basin and death. They were Arctic murres (also 
called guillemots) , cousins of the little auks who were 
storm-bound in Manhattan last month. (Time, De- 
cember 5.) The cause of their periodic suicide flight is 
a mystery which Canadian ornithologists hope this year 
to solve. A crow-sized bird with set-back legs which 


make it stand upright like a penguin, the murre breeds 
in colonies on Arctic cliff ledges. It lays an egg pointed 
at one end so that if it rolls in a circle, it does not fall off 
the ledge. Once hunted for oil, as were the extinct 
great auks, murres have grown scarce and are now pro- 
tected by treaty between the United States and Can- 
ada. Only Indians and Eskimos may eat their eggs or 
kill them for food. Like the little auk, the murre feeds 
on ocean crustacea, starves inland. Last week Dr. 
William Reid Blair, director of New York’s Bronx Zoo, 
thought the murres’ death flight might be caused by a 
cyclical failure in their food supply.” 


This article reminds us of the deluge of Dove- 
kies, as the little guillemot are called, which 
descended upon Boston and vicinity following 
the severe storms of last November. First 
came a call to the League to care for a peculiar 
little white and black bird on State St., Boston. 
The nearest ambulance was given the call, but, 
long before this bird arrived at headquarters, 
similar calls began pouring in from various sec-_ 
tions of Boston and nearby communities. In 
some instances the person finding the birds 
brought them to us, and in a couple of hours 
about three dozen of the little creatures were in 
our possession. The species was unknown to us, 
and reference to our limited library did not fully 
establish their identity, so a call went through to 
the Audubon Society. They properly classified 
them, also informed us that they rarely, if ever, 
appeared within a hundred miles of the coast line, 
unless blown in by storm. They were exactly 
like little penguins, as the article in Time states, 
with set-back legs, and were unable to take off 
from the ground as do other birds. 

Just what to do with them was a question. 
They seemed to lose strength confined in our 
cages, so we placed large stones, partly sub- 
merged, in the clinic bathtub and in a large 
washtub. For a short time this seemed a solu- 
tion, although feeding remained a puzzle. Our 
little visitors would float around, and a few would 
climb out upon the rocks, but within a short time 
they showed unmistakable signs of weakness, and 
had to be transferred to the cages again. Our 
night watchman was charged with the responsi- 
bility of their welfare, and all night long would 
transfer them from the cage to the water, and 
back again, as their condition seemed to demand. 
Early the next morning the agent on night duty 
took them to their natural element, salt water. 
The waves were still rolling high, but he finally 
risked one doveky. To quote him: “ The little 
creature dove completely out of sight, and just 
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as I thought it was lost for good, it reappeared, 
then dove again.” Encouraged by this, he then 
released the rest of them, one by one. Each took 
an initial dive or two, presumably looking for 
food, then they assumed a V shaped formation, 
following a self-appointed leader, and swam or 
floated out to sea, clear out of sight. The 
following day and the next brought more birds. 
Each batch seemed weaker than the preceding, 
presumably from hunger. We destroyed.a few 


that we considered too weak to shift for them- 
selves, the rest we entrusted to their element. 
It was just one of those new experiences. 


Ge oe : Sie Sai 
PF , Saas REE ea ae 


“BLACK BEAUTY,”” A LEAGUE HORSE, TWENTY-SIX 
YEARS OLD, SPENDING HIS LAST DAYS ON 
THE ESTATE OF MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT AT 
PONKAPOAG 


“Bonso” Congdon Writes Us 

Dear League: My “Missi” says I am a lucky 
dog to have such a good home. She says there 
are a lot of dogs who are ill treated and abused, 
and don’t have enough to eat even. So I am 
sending you a dollar for a year’s membership in 
the League, to help some poor hungry dog who 
isn’t as fortunate as I am. 

Missi says some people wouldn’t treat me as 
good as she does, because Iam so naughty. But 
I don’t think I am very naughty. All I do is 
bark when people go by, and jump on the bed 
when they go away and leave me. I don’t think 
that is so bad, do you? But I know Missi 
wouldn't hurt me, because her eyes were twin- 
kling when she told me this. 

But before I go on, I must tell you about my- 


self. Iam a Boston Bull, brindle and white, and 
I am six years old. I can do a lot of tricks, too. 
I roll over, play dead, sit up, sneeze, tell how old 
I am, say thank you, dance, and get my leash 
when I want to go out. I know the difference be- 
tween my rope and my leash, too. When Missi 
takes me out, it is the leash, and I have to walk 
sedately at her side, but when Massa takes me 
out, it is the rope, and I have a grand romp. I 
have the rope when I go to the beach, too, which 
means a swim, crabs and a grand time. 

Missi says this letter is getting too long, so I 
will close now. 


Lake Worth, Fla. 


*Bonso” Concpon. 


“Unto the Least” 

(Luella C. Poole in Boston Evening Transcript) 
Yes, he was hurt, there was no doubt, 

That faithful, friendly hound; 
So to the helpful, sheltering league 

Quickly our way we found; 
Straight to the operating room, 

And on the table there 
They placed the suffering dog, with all 

A tender woman’s care. 


With pain and fear he struggled till 
A helper’s gentle hand 

Upon his head was laid, and then 
He seemed to understand; 

And much to our surprise we saw 
That kindly helper bend 

And lightly kiss the upturned face 
Of our dear canine friend! 


Like magic was that swift caress, 
And fear gave place to calm; 

With pain assuaged he barked for joy, 
Forgetting quite his harm. 

And as those doctors moved about, 
Clad all in snowy white, 

Intent on giving help to all, 
I thought of angels bright! 


Such tenderness was in their touch, 
Such kindness in each face, 
The Great Physician’s spirit seemed 
To hover o’er the place; 
“Service” their watchword, it appeared, 
Unto the very least, 
That would in pure love minister 
To suffering bird and beast. 


FOR JANUARY, 1933 
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WHERE DOGS ARE HAPPY NOW 


EK ALWAYS intend to check up on ani- 
mals placed in homes and to learn how 
they are faring, and our inquiries are pro- 


ductive of many charming responses. Here are 
returns from some of our “follow-ups” on dogs: 


“COLIN,”” MEMORIALIZED BY MRS. LOUISE TOLES 


“OUR BEST PAL” 


It is with the greatest pleasure that I answer your 
postal card inquiry regarding the status and condition 
of dog 7184. This dog is absolutely satisfactory to us, 
and seems to be very contented in his new surround- 
ings. Please accept our sincerest thanks for your part 
in helping us to obtain our best pal. With every wish 
for your future success. 

J.J. L. 

Hyde Park, December 7, 1932. 


NOT THE WORST OF FAULTS 


In answer to your card, requesting report on dog 
4761, will say: He is quite satisfactory, very intelligent, 


and a great companion. In fact he is so companion- 
able that he does not like to be alone a minute. It 
really is comical, the faces he will make when he thinks 
he is to be left at home, and, due to his desire to play 
with someone, he is everyone’s friend. ‘That is the only 
trouble. He will go with anyone. Perhaps he will 
gradually get over this. Thanking you for your help in 
securing such a dog, and hoping that I can at some 
future time help you in your splendid work. 
G. M. K. 
Boston, December, 1932. 


MITZI WILL PAN OUT ALL RIGHT 


Knowing that you are interested in the pets you 
place, I am writing to tell you that Mitzi, the spayed 
Collie I took just before Christmas, is quite happy with 
us. She is a foolish little pup, without a bit of dog 
sense in her head, but we like her, and I guess we will: 
get along together. She has been running loose for a 
week, and stays around home all right. The children 
adore her. 

She has caused us no end of trouble by burying every- 
thing she can move (including 24 shotgun shells) in the 
coal pile. We have to pick over every shovelful of coal 
before we use it to see what is going into the furnace. 
But that is only a minor trouble. We are used to pups 
and we are used to children, and know that time cures 
their mischievous traits. J am sure that with a little 
training Mitzi will develop into a sturdy, dependable 
friend. Thank you for notifying me that she was at 
the League waiting for a new owner. 

L. A. M. 

Manchester-by-the-Sea, January 3, 1933. 


ALWAYS ALL RIGHT WHEN BROUGHT UP RIGHT 


The police dog I took from the Animal Rescue League 
on October 11 has turned out to be more than satisfac- 
tory in every way. He is intelligent, obedient, very 
good-natured; and it is very gratifying to me to see how 
happy and contented he is. There is every evidence of 
his having had an excellent home and good training, 
and it seems a shame that he should have been lost. 

Biel We 
-Cambridge, November 25, 1932. 


MOST LIKEABLE DOG YET 


The dog 12742 which I obtained from you on January 
6, 1932, is the most likeable dog I ever owned, and am 
very fortunate to obtain him from you. Am keeping 
him in my house, and he is thoroughly trained and 
house-broken. My 12-year-old child makes a regular 
pal of him. 

MOH, G; 

Concord, N. H., February 12, 1932. 
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FARM IS A GOOD PLACE FOR A DOG 


In reply to your questions, I am very glad to tell you 
that the dog we got from you has been a joy to us all. 
He is a most intelligent and affectionate animal, and 
from his actions I judge his state of mind to be com- 
parable to that of a city child let loose in the country. 
We kept him on leash only half a day, and he has never 
made any attempt to leave the bounds of the farm. 
The children have taught him a number of tricks, which 
he appears to enjoy as much as they do. Our head 
farmer is fond of him, too, and the dog will live here in 
the country the year round. 

HaWer 

Jamestown, R.I., September 5, 1932. 


“LOST WITHOUT A DOG” 


Your communication received regarding dog 7092 
taken August 6, 1932. He is very satisfactory and 
contented. We are very fond of him. About three 
years ago we got a Collie from you. She passed away 
this summer, while out in the auto with the family, and 
it is not necessary to tell you how much we thought of 
her, and for awhile we felt we would never have another 
dog, but we seemed lost without a dog around the house, 
so July 6 I got this little Fox Terrier. J thank you for 
the interest taken, and think you are doing a wonderful 
work, and would be glad to offer my services if I could 
be of any help some time. 

Patio. 

Hyde Park, July, 1932. 


DOG TEACHES LESSON OF KINDNESS 


In response to your card of inquiry about the dog we 
obtained from you in November, I am glad to report 
that he is an important and popular member of our 
family. He is an ideal playfellow to my two children, 
has never been known to even growl at them, while 
they, on their part, are learning to be considerate of the 
pup. Iam sure he is happy with us, for he has acres of 
open fields in which to roam, several good pals among 
the neighbors’ dogs, and plenty of affection from the 
members of the family. 

LE by hed Bs 


Newton Center, January, 1932. 


LOVE DOESN’T SPOIL DOGS 


The dog 12759 which I took from the League Janu- 
ary 6 is perfectly satisfactory in every way. He is con- 
tented and happy and is loved by the whole family. He 
is very intelligent, and my two boys have taught him 
many tricks. His only fault, if it can be called such, is 
that he wants a lot of attention. Perhaps we have 
spoiled him, but it is worth it. 

M.I. R. 

Reading, February 18, 1932. 


CHILDREN PROBABLY HAD TEASED HIM 


In regard to the dog so kindly sent me by Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Brigham, through your society, he is one of the 


family for sure. He at first was inclined to kind of 
snap at children but not at grown folks, but we soon 
cured him of that. He has the biggest bark for such 
a small dog, that one unconsciously looks around for a 
much larger dog whenever he barks. We call him 
Dusky. I was just going to write you regarding him 
when my mail was brought in from the Post Office. 
You can depend upon my sincere recommendation of 
you as an “Orphan Asylum.” 
HSM oH 


Hingham Centre, January 14, 1932. 


GLAD YOUR MOTHER LIKES DOGS 


I have a cat who I could not kill or give away and I 
want a dog very badly. My mother will let me have 
a dog. I just turned thirteen and I have about five 
dollars for my birthday and would give it all if neces- 
sary for a dog about six months old, part collie, and I 
don’t care how many different breeds he is. Can you 
think of a way out of it. I would like an answer. 

Cuarwes Bonner, Jr. 

Brighton, Mass., July 7, 1932. 


ALWAYS GLAD TO SUPPLY 
Station WLOE, I would be pleased to have a picture 
as Dr. Young said. I have a small white dog of my 
own. 
Dorotuy GODDARD. 


Revere, Mass., July 7, 1932. 


Cronies 
(Uj sisted is an old word, but no better illus- 


strated than by the group in the accom- 

panying picture. This is from the north- 
land of Maine, where they are proud of the 
unexcelled-flavored potatoes there grown, of the 
superb scenery to charm, and of the genuine hos- 
pitality that greets all. There, also, thrive gentle 
ponies, and clever dogs, whose masters are sturdy, 
red-blooded boys who will become among the 
best of American citizens. 


FOR JANUARY, 1933 
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Cats Placed in Homes 
We are continually in receipt of pretty letters 
from persons we have supplied with cats, and wish 


we could publish them all. 
samples: 


Here are a few good 


LUCKY SWEETHEART! 

It is with great pleasure I write to you in regard to 
the kitten I received from you September 8 last. I am 
certainly satisfied in every possible way with my choice. 
I have taught him all the simple rules of house etiquette 
and he has responded marvellously. He is a real pet, is 
always clean, is in a clean home and above all, we 
wouldn't think of parting with him. And as for him 
being contented, I presented him to my sweetheart and 
believe me, he is contented. (Lucky Kitten.) We 
thank you. 

E.L.C. 


Boston, November 5, 1932. 


LEASH OFTEN MEANS SAFETY 

The tiger Angora is getting along beautifully. He 
loves it here and we love him. We keep him leashed, 
for he is a little afraid of dogs (he was found in a tree). 
Enough said! He is getting over it, for we go out with 
him. Many thanks for this pet. I wish I could do 
more. The lady at the desk was wonderful about the 
kitty, also the man that took me upstairs to see the 
cats. They both made sure that the cat would have a 
good home. Good work! 

C. Avs: 
West Roxbury, October, 1932. 


EVERYONE LOVES “BUTTONS” 

I never knew a cat could be so little care and so 
sweet. “Buttons” is loved by everyone in the house. 
He is perfectly well and is almost twice his size. We 
went to the Cat Show but decided we had the best of 
them all. We haven’t let him out as yet, but he has 
three boxes so is very clean. 

C. B. 


Brookline, November, 1932. 


AN ADJUSTABLE CAT 


I am so glad to be able to say that the kit that I 
got from you on February 25 began to purr the minute 
we started for 221 Beacon Street and has never stopped 
purring! He was a beautiful grey Persian and because 
of his purring I have named him “Purr.” He goes to 
New Bedford with me every week end and has a gor- 
geous time with “Peter,” the grey maltese that I got 
from you a few years ago. They are both very beauti- 
ful cats and are worshipped. Both have their cunning 
individual habits and “ Purr” plays madly with all his 
toys, a ball, catnip mouse and a long piece of string 
with a paper tied to the end of it. He leaps in the air 
and catches the ball with his two paws as it is bounced 
on the floor and it is a wonderful sight to see him, his 
silver grey fur shining and his wonderful grace as he 
leaps for it. Although out of doors only week ends, he 
comes back to the apartment absolutely happy and 
never seems to want to be out but settles right back to 
his city routine. The 20th of June he goes into the 
country for all the summer months and so you see they 
are very healthy happy kits and of course I adore them. 

Dr. Young, I know, took a lot of pains to find me this 
last cat and I certainly appreciate it from the bottom of 
my heart. The Fair is where I do my bit for the 
League with Mrs. Whitney, and I am always keenly 
interested in all the League does. I think your annual 
report was very fine this year. 

KG: 

Boston, May 26, 1932. 


WE ARE GLAD FOR THE CAT, TOO 


The yellow and white Angora kitten that I took from 
the League March 9 is highly satisfactory thus far. 
He is a great pet, isn’t too particular about his food.and 
seems perfectly healthy. He is really a most intelli- 
gent animal, and I am training him to come to me when 
I call, as a dog does. I feel that I am fortunate in 
getting such a beautiful animal from you, and hope 
that this report will please you. 

CVE. B, 

Belmont, June 6, 1932. 


A little girl on her way to school brought three 
new-born kittens to a Humane Society Shelter to 
be cared for during her absence from home. Be- 
ing questioned as to why she didn’t leave them 
with their mother, she exclaimed, with some 
heat: “Why, that old cat doesn’t know how to 
treat them properly. She just bites them and 
hauls them around by the neck. She isn’t fit to 
be a mother. She’s hardly fit to be a father.” 


As regularly as a week rolls around comes a 
package of catnip for the League cats. If they 
could say “Thank you,” a personal message would 
be going every week regularly from each cat to 
Miss Kate M. Ross of Norwich, Connecticut. 
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SHIPPERS 


year’s time, to one who leans toward blue 


S sent was worth about fifteen cents on a 
Just “dawg,” 


ribbons and long pedigrees. 
she was. 

The master brought her home for the small son, 
in particular, and the other children in general, 
when she was a roly-poly ball of fluffy yellow fur. 
She had a white snip in her face, brown velvet 
eyes and four small feet on which the white failed 
to reach up high enough to suggest for her the 
name of “ Boots,” or even “Shoes.” 

After puppy days she took naturally and joy- 
fully to her work, which was chasing pigs and 
calves back into the corrals when they got out, 
keeping stray stock away from the master’s place 
and keeping a watchful eye on the children. 
Once when the tiniest tot toddled out to a deep 
irrigating ditch and would have tried to cross on a 
dangerously narrow board, the little dog laid 
down in front of the baby at the end of the foot 
board nearest the house and thwarted its attempt 
to cross. 

She stood faithful guard over the family day 
and night. Each morning when she was let into 
the house for a few minutes, she unfailingly went 
to each member of the household, looked into 
his face an instant and wagged a cheery “good 
morning.” 

Then the family moved to the little town four 
miles away. “Call the dog, daddy,” said the 
mistress from the top of a load of furniture, as 
they drove out through the big gate, “I don’t 
believe she is going to follow the wagon.” 

“Oh she'll come all right,” the master said. “If 
she doesn’t I will be coming back to-morrow. I 
can get her then.” 

But for some reason he did not go back. In the 
stress of getting settled in the new place the dog 
was—forgotten? No. Just neglected. Each 
day the mistress watched the street expecting to 
see Slippers come straggling in. Then she asked 
the master to go back to the ranch after her as she 
feared the little animal would starve, but he 
sought to allay her fears by assuring her that the 
dog would go to some of the neighbors for food. 

A week passed and the mistress resolved to do 
something about Slippers. She filled a five-pound 
lard pail with meat scraps and other food and set 
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out to find the little creature. When she had 
walked about three miles she stopped at the home 
of one of her former neighbors and inquired: 

“Why a day or two after you moved away she 
scratched at the door and I let her in. She ran 
into every room in the house, then went out again. 
She poked off down the short cut to the house you 
just left vacant,” the woman said. 

The mistress went on to the top of a hill from 
which she could see a yellow bundle on the steps 
of the vacant house. Reaching the mail box she 
noted hundreds of dog tracks around the post 
that held the box, about the gate and down the 
path that led to the door. The mistress has- 
tened as she neared the steps, but Slippers did not 
raise her head nor cock up her ears in the cunning 
way she had. 

“Dead!” said the mistress with a great lump in 
her throat. She ran the few intervening steps. 
“Slippers! Oh, God forgive me for this cruel neg- 
lect.” She put out her hand to touch the yellow 
head. Two faint taps of the bushy tail on the 
step and the caress on her hand of a tongue that 
felt hard and dry rewarded the mistress. 

Forgiveness, gratitude, charity and an intelli- 
gent gleam of friendliness in the brown velvet 
eyes. Was there ever such a demonstration of 
patience, hope and loyalty as this? Would any 
human friend have sat on that step through rain 
and blistering sun of day and chill darkness of 
night without food or water for more than a week, 
waiting hopefully for the family to return? What 
agony of parching thirst, aching bones and hunger 
pains that long vigil had cost! 

The mistress turned the stiff, emaciated little 
body over and massaged sides, back and limbs. 
She pumped a pan of water and gave Slippers 
some food from the pail then gathered her up in 
her big gingham apron and started back to town. 
Even a medium sized dog is a heavy weight to 
carry far. Each time the mistress put her down 
to rest Slippers tried her own strength with the re- 
sult that she walked about half the distance. 

Years have passed. Slippers is at rest in Dog 
Heaven. The children who romped with her are 
men and women, but her influence will live while 
they live. Surely in the everyday amenities, one 
must wish to acquit oneself as creditably as a dog! 
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Net Income Available for General Purposes. $66,461.76 
Excess of Expenses over Income for the Current Year, paid from General 


OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JANUARY 31, 1933 
(Subject to Revision by the Auditors) 
e 
INCOME 
Memberships: 
Life eee ae i A ee ot | $ 500.00 
Active STR A Regt ee ie a ORR Vase easy 2,418.00 
Associate etc ee 1, 1.55050 
JUNIO se eA ee han ee 45.50 
ree meh 4011.9. 00 
Donations for General Purposes and Receipts for Rescuing Animals . . 12,468.04 
Annual Fair, less Expenses : aa il See 6,109.29 
Interest and Devcands on Generel lfvestene ett, 34,955.63 
Rentals and Miscellaneous Income, less Taxes and Expenses : gee 37243;357 
Cash from City of Boston for Dog coche Ob 12 ees 5,403.28 
Fund fie EO ee 26,741.98 


Humane Education and Our Fourfooted Friends. . . . . . . 162.95 
$93,203.74 


EXPENSES 


Salaries I Ee ee Oe 
Extra Labor. . . «fe Te gee 932.10 
Annual Report, EMpensee ian neon MR ee 812.94 
Branch Receiving Stations, Expenses less Income . . . . .. - 6,891 .39 
Motor Collection Service, Expenses less Income . . . . . . 5,502.41 
Provisions. og Slo) 2 Sa 1,962.53 
Sawdust, Chlerciorm anys iantectant PEE ee 380.09 
Chal aoa inet ah task a cs |. 65.40 
Light and Paws: he AP NCEE ee 788.81 
Fuel Oil . PO A a a 1.078: 26 
Repairs, Waterand neuranee ~ Sy are 2,899.46 
Advertising, ate Rice s and Oe Supplies 61 Pay UCN OR 
Telephone . . : TS Wr wee ns 1,047.38 
Miscellaneous Pepenees PU) Ue i 5 252.96 


Total:Expenses sa 2.053). 0c aie sage RD Oc wha 


To THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON, Massa- 
FORM 


OF chusetts, | give, devise and bequeath the sum of.................. 
BEQUEST 


dollars, and the real estate situated at No..................2.4.. 
cd 


Streety in: the: city: (or-town iors nas ey et 
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COMPLIMENTS 
OF A 
FRIEND 


i 2s no substitute for the 


RUMFORD IMPRINT 
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FIRST NATIONAL STORES 


Incorporated 


Your nearest FIRST NATIONAL STORE is headquarters for fine pet foods 


CALO DOG FOOD or CAT FOOD 
KIT-E-RATION 

OLD TRUSTY PUPPY CAKES 
KEN-L-RATION 

ALL TERRIER DOG FOOD 


1) Ss 
‘%) 


i. Old T OUR FOODS ARE USED IN MANY 
7 ns : 
beim rusty OF THE LEADING KENNELS 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


= 


MADE BY A COMPANY COMPOSED ALMOST ENTIRELY OF Adel Sees 


E BOOKLET 


PRACTICAL DOG MEN, AND FIT FOR ‘MAN'S BEST FRIEND” AND. SAMPLE 
\\ i FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE 
Old Trusty Dog Food Go. Needham Heights Massachusetts 


THE KENNEL FOOD SUPPLY CO. Manufacturers:of HishGrade 
DOG FOODS 


S. C. BRADLEY, Manager FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


Offers one box of dog foods FREE shipped prepaid. This box will contain packages of our ‘“CERO- 
MEATO"’— ‘COD LIVER OIL VEGETABLE MEAT BISCUITS’ — ‘PLAIN BROKEN BISCUITS” — 
“K. F. S. MEAT BISCUITS’ — ‘‘PUPPY FOOD” —''CAN PERFECT CONDITION CANNED 
FOOD"—"'CAN K-9 FOOD," a complete food to be fed direct from the can, and our booklet 
“HOW TO FEED THE DOG.” Dog owners and dealers send for this free offer. 


Our Motto: ‘THE FOOD WILL TELL” 


Compliments of 


C. & F. PEUMBING’ AN DRE ATSIENIG 


REMODELLING AND REPAIR WORK A SPECIALTY 


18 MELROSE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
TELEPHONE, HANCOCK 6275 


NIGHT OR SUNDAY CALLS 


BP 1. GLANGY Telephone, Granite 9628W 
W. P. FITZGERALD Telephone, Granite 2340M 
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S. S. RANDELL KIFF-HASTINGS = COI/FFEURS 


THE ENVELOPE MAN 143 NEWBURY STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTH STREET 
PERMANENT WAVING 
641 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. Haircutting, Finger and Marcel Waving Established Thirty Years 


Hancock 5895 Phone KENmore 1294 


NEW aaacecmagstay atte tthe RALPH L. POLLARD 


STANDARD X-RAY COMPANY PRODUCTS Prescription Optician 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 97 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 


WE MAKE QUICK, FREE DELIVERY BY PARCEL POST, EXPRESS 
OR MESSENGER OF ALL ORDERS OF THREE POUNDS OR MORE 


We recommend our 


PHOENIX BLEND COFFEE at 35 cents 
and FORMOSA TEA at 70 cents 


PHOENIX COFFEE MILLS | 
62-64 CORNHILL Telephone, Lafayette 3384 BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone LIBerty 0660 Telephone DEVonshire 8338 


ROBINSON'S AUTO REPAIR 


8 A.M. Downtown Service 12 MIDNIGHT 
Sheet Metal and Duco Work Towing and Battery Service 


66 BROADWAY Park Square District BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR SERVICE IS PROMPT, EFFI- 
CIENT, COURTEOUS, PERSONAL 
LINCOLN FORDSON : 


CARS— TRUCKS— TRACTORS Telephones: HIGHLAND 1853-1854-1855 


Ford products have long been recognized as 
A P er Reardon & Woodward 
practical, dependable, and economical. [hey are 


important necessities in everyday life. Their naepate tall 2 
popularity in business and pleasure is attested 1890 Columbus Avenue (at Egleston Square) 
by the number in satisfactory use ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Compliments of UNITED OIL COMPANY 


Wholesale Distributors of 


HIGH GRADE FUEL OIL for Domestic Consumption in Homes 


ALSO 


GASOLINE, KEROSENE and 100% Pennsylvania Lubricating 
OIL and GREASES 


Quality Always 
FILLING STATIONS 
, AMERICAN 968 Massachusetts Avenue ) 


BOSTON 
185 K land Street 
once Oya iF MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE: 965 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. Telephone, Garrison 7500 


M. Pa. WHITE -G@e 


67 Stuart Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


‘ Wholesale and Retail Hard- 
ware + Fine Cutlery + Builders 
Hardware + Machinists Tools 
Paints and Varnishes + Brushes 
and Supplies + Electrical Ap- 
$ pliances and Fixtures. 
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THORP & MARTIN 
COMPANY 


66 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ENGRAVING 
WEDDING INVITATIONS SOCIAL STATIONERY 
CRANE’S PAPER BRASS AND CUT GLASS 
DESK FITTINGS BOOK ENDS 


QUALITY = COURTESY = SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


F. L. COBURN CO. 


THE PRINT SHOP | 
OF QUALITY 


145 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone, Hancock 5875 


reravin JOKER 
NOVELTIES 
Your Own Special Colorsin 
ance, Dinner and Party 
Favors instock and to order 
Hats, Masks, Puzzles, 
Balloons, Noise Makers, 
awe Place Cards, Party Games, 
“] S.Mottoes, Novelty Charms, 
Bridal & Birthday Cake Sets 


SPECIALTIES fora/) HOLIDAY: 


ROMFIELDST. Boston.M Wace. 


REFINING 
COMPANY 
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DAY IN AND DAY OUT 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
PRINTS ALL THE NEWS 


NOT merely an occasional sensational scoop but all the impor- 

tant happenings as they occur from day to day. And the news 
is carefully and intelligently edited too; you do not have to do a lot of 
unnecessary reading to get at the heart of the story. This is only one of 
the things that make the TRANSCRIPT so worth while to its con- 
stantly increasing list of subscribers who, once they become 
acquainted with the paper, are not satisfied with any other. Bd 


Thomas H. Ratigan 
Herbert A. Kneeland 
Arthur A. Lawson 


Gerald Henderson 
Rudolph Burrough 
Ernest H. Blake 


JOHN C. PAIGE & CO. 


INSURANCE 


40 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone, Hubbard 5231 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 115 BROADWAY 


Sa. PIERGE CO. 


Headquarters for Dog Foods 


SPEAK -FOR-IT 
A Real Dog Food 


=m Telephone, HANCOCK 2765-2766 


WHITE & JOHNSON 


peaLers IN PROVISIONS 


BUTTER, EGGS, FRUITS 
VEGETABLES, ETC. 


23 Eliot Street, Boston Branch Store at Nahant 
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110 NORWAY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. COMmonwealth 2499 


Restaurant, Wellesley Square, Wellesley F R AN K H ; POW ER S 
Telephones: Lafayette 6430-1-2 COM PA N iY 


HOUGHTON GORNEY 


san Wachee CONTRACTORS AND 
e Park Street Church, Tremont Stree BUILDERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


: 4S, H. J. SEILER COMPANY Telephone, Kenmore 6195 
Caterers since 1873 ESTABLISHED 4898 


39 Stanhope Street 
McKINNEY BROS. Boston 


BRIGHTON SALE and EXCHANGE STABLE 


DRAFT, BUSINESS, FAMILY AND SADDLE HORSES e 
Auction Sales Every Wednesday ’ 
421 Market Street, Brighton, Mass. Telephone, Brighton 0052-1211 


Alterations and Repairs 


Prompt Delivery Telephone, HANCOCK 6368 a Specialty 


JAMES GALLAHUE FORMERLY AT 75 CHESTNUT STREET 


351 Tremont Street Groceries and Provisions 


BEEF, LAMB and POULTRY FRESH EGGS A SPECIALTY 


Estimates Furnished 


Established 1878 Tel. Liberty 9389 


DOGS C. H. LUDLAM & CO. CATS 


Importers and Dealers in FINE SINGING CANARIES 
Talking Parrots, Gold Fish and Aquaria, Dog and Cat Collars 
and Supplies, All Kinds of Pet Stock, Birds taken to board. 


69 Bromfield Street and 20 Bosworth Street, Boston, Mass. 
C. H. LUDLAM Proprietors L. H. LUDLAM 


BRIGHTON MEAT SCRAP 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY BRIGHTON FEEDING BONE 
Wholesalers and Retailers of HAY and GRAIN 


Also “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss for Bedding BOSTON PURE COD 


and Horticultural Use 


35 Harrison Street, Roslindale Tel. Parkway 6020, 6021, 60992 AND HADDOCK MEAL 


for better results 


RHODES BROTHERS CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Groceries and Provisions 


10-11 Harvard Square 170-174 Massachusetts Avenue 
BROOKLINE BOSTON 
Telephone, Regent 2040 Telephone, Kenmore 4500 Manufactured by 


NEW ENGLAND 
RENDERING CO. 


Brighton, Massachusetts 


Compliments of 


Old Mother Hubbard Dog Food 


Company 
GLOUCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
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Compliments of the 


GENERAL TIRE COMPANY 


: LALLA 9 £2 


= 


ESTABLISHED 1877 Tel. Laf. 1662, 1663 


H. Summers & Son Electric Co. 


38 Charles Street, Boston 
NEW LOW LABOR RATES 


INVALID AND SICKROOM SUPPLIES 
Wheelchairs — Hospital Beds to Rent 


Trusses, Belts, Elastic Hosiery, Hearing Aids, Crutches, Commodes, 
Ultra Violet Lamps 


E. F. MAHADY CO. 


851 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Tel. HANcock 0678 Expert Tire Repairers 


E. F. POWERS CO. 


The World’s Greatest Tire — GOODYEAR 


120 BROADWAY BOSTON, MASS: 
Tire Dealers for Twenty Years 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


PLU MBING AND 
D. F. MAHER ?LUains | 
SANITARY DRAINAGE 


11 Eastern Avenue, opposite Railroad Station, DEDHAM, MASS. 


VETERINARY 


HOSPITAL 


ANIMALS 


of all kinds treated 


SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 
J. F. HERNE CO. 
Everett, Massachusetts 


EXCELSIOR SWEEPING COMPOUND e 


DOGS 
PLUCKED BATHED 
CLIPPED BOARDED 


Construction and Repairs Fixtures and Appliances 
HOWARD C. SPIERS 
AGENT FOR EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
21 County Street, Dedham, Mass. Telephone 274 


“Let us take care of your pets” 


Frederick H. Osgood Co. 


50 Village Street, Boston 
Telephone: Hancock 7760 


DOG COLLARS bought of us marked FREE 


Kennel Signs, Dog Tags, Rubber and Steel Stamps, Stencils, Badges, 
Burning Brands, Door Plates, Engraving, Enamel Signs, etc. 


~ ALLEN BROS., CORP. 
CAPi% 2132 17 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KEEP YOUR DOG HEALTHY AND VIGOROUS 
by FEEDING HIM— 


SPRATT S Dog Foods 


> For more than half a century owners and breeders the world 
over have fed SPRATT’S DOG CAKES and PUPPY BISCUITS 
because SPRATT’S Dog Foods provide just the sort of nourishing, 
well-balanced diet that a dog needs to keep him healthy and 
vigorous. For a safe variation in diet feed SPRATT’S OVALS — 
made after the old stamina-building Spratt’s Formula, but in a new 
size and shape. 


Send for interesting 
pamphlet on the © SPRATT'S PATENT LIMITED 


WRITE FOR NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
SAMPLES OF 


OUR VARIOUS 
DOG FOODS 


San Francisco, California 


HEALTHY DOGS 
ARE PROFITABLE DOGS 


SICKNESS IS COSTLY. Safeguard your dog’s health with 
proper food—pure, nourishing, appetizing Milk-Bone. Keep 
lI your dogs in stronger, better condition. Insist on the gen- 


uine. Four sizes: Large Dog, Puppy, Junior, and Crumbs. 


At your dealer’s. Samples on request. 


MILK-BONE BAKERY 


National Biscuit Company Miue-Bone 


AA West 14th Street i New York, N. Y. Doc & Puppy Biscu.-s 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


